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E | idea of compiling the following pages, arose 
@ conviction of the want of such a book; and | 
dea was much strengthened from the perusal of 
rnhill’s Shooting Directory ;” which, though 
ga ponderous quarto volume, contains but little 
: w orthy the attention of the Shooter. This book 
ablished in 1804, yet it did not fall into my 
t the month of January, 1807 3; and though I 
t ich disapprove of it, still I shall forbear in this 
© point out its defects, as that Ww 


ould, perhaps, © 


, although in the following pages I am not vain 
‘to suppose myself capable of giving instruc. 
the experienced Sportsman, yet, I trust, much 
found worthy of his attention. As to the juve- 
ooter (for which this book is more particularly 
) am confident he will find plain and easy 
ler laid down, that will enable him, with a little 
c 2, to become a proficient in this delightful re. 
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THE DOG. 


In treating this duijedt. it will be highly necessary 
t » make a few prefatory observations; or, in other 
, words, to speak of dogs generally, as well as of their 
0 igin, before we proceed to those kinds which are the 
te nmediate object of the shooting sportsmen. 
The dog is perhaps the most intelligent of all quas 
< rupeds, one of the most useful servants, and cer- 
’ eel the sincerest friend to man. Independent of his 
: eauty, his vivacity, force, and swiftness, he possesses 
al all those internal qualifications that can conciliate the 
affections of his master, and induce the tyrant to be- 
come a protector, A natural share of courage, an 
* angry and ferocious disposition, render this animal in 
ts savage state a formidable enemy to the different 
ten ants of the forest: these qualities, however, give 
we: to others of a very different complexion in the do- 
stic dog, whose only ambition seems to. be a desire 
plese: he is seen to come crouching along, to lay 
is force, his courage, and all his useful talents at the 
eet of his master; he waits his orders, to which he pays 
f B 


2 THE DOG. 
a ready and implicit obedience ; he consults his looks, 
and. frequently a single glance is sufficient to put him 
in motion; he is constant in his affections, friendly 
without interest, and grateful for the slightest favours 5 
much more mindful of benefits received than injuries 
offered. far from being driven away by unkindaess, he 
still continues humble, submissive, and imploring, his 
only hope to be serviceable, his only terror to displease: 
he licks the hand that has been just lifted- to strike 
him, and at length, by submissive perseverance, dis- 
arms resentment. The dog is more faithful even than 
the most boasted among men. “ History,” says Mr. - 
Pope, “is more full of éxamples of the fidelity of dogs 
than of friends.” Homer finely describes the fidelity of 
Ulysses’s dog, Argus, who recognised his master, when 
none of his friends, nor even Penelope, his wife, was | 
able to.discover him. ng | 

More docile than man, more obedient than any other 
animal, he is not only instructed in a shert time, but 
‘also conforms to the dispesitions and manners of those 
- awho command him; he takes his tone from the house © 
he inhabits, like the rest of the domestics : he is dis- 
dainful among the great, and churlish among clowns ; 
always assiduous in seeking his amaster, and a friend 
only to those who appear to be the friend of his mas- 
ter; he is indifferent to all the rest, and declares him- 
‘self openly against such as seem to be dependent like 
himself; he knows a beggar by his cloaths, his voice, 
or his gestures, and generally forbids his approach 
with marks of anger. At night, when the guard of the 
bouse is committed to his care, he seems proud of the 
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-eharge: he continues a watchful sentinel, goes his 


rounds, scents strangers at a distance, and by barking, 

_ gives them notice of his being upon duty; if they at- 

_ tempt to break in upon his territories, he becomes more 

. fierce, threatens, flies at them, fights, and either con- ~_ 

quers alone, or alarms those who have most interest in 

coming to his assistance : however, when he has con- 

_ quered, he quietly reposes upon the spoil, and abstains 

; _ from what he has deterred others from abusing. 

ae Hence we see of what importance this animal is to: 

us in a state of nature. Supposing for a moment, that 

y the species had not existed, how could man (without 

the assistance of the dog) have been able to conquer, 

tame, and reduce to servitude, every other animal? - 

_ How could he discover, chase, and destroy, those that 

_ were noxious to him? ‘In order to be secure, and be- 

- come master of all animated nature, it was necessary 

_ for him to begin, by making a friend of part of them, 

to attach such of them to himself by kindness and ca- 

resses as seemed fittest for obedience and active pursuit. | 
( 


‘Thus the first art employed by man was in conciliating 
_ the favour of the doe; and the fruits of this art were | 
E the conquest and peaceable pos ssion of the earth. 


__- The generality ofanimals have  Teater agility, greater | 
a swiftness, and more formidable arms from nature than : 

man; their senses, and particularly that of smelling, | 
are far more perfect; the having gained, therefore,a ‘ 
new assistant, especially one whose scent is so exqui= 

site as that of the dog, was the gaining a new sense, a 

new faculty, which before was wanting. The machines 

and instruments which we have imagined for perfecting 
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the rest of the senses, do not approach to that already 
prepared by nature, by which we are enabled to find 
out every animal, though unseen, and thus destroy 
the noxious, and use the serviceable. 

The dog, thus useful in himself, taken into a parti- 
cipation of empire, exerts a degree of superiority over 
all animals that require human protection. The flock 
and herd are even more obedient to his voice than to that 
of the shepherd or the herdsman; he conducts them, 


: guards them, and keeps them from capriciously seeking 


danger, and ther enemies he considers as his own : 
nor is he less useful in the pursuit, when the sound of 
the horn, or the voice of the huntsman, calls him to 
the field—he testifies his pleasure by every little art, 
and pursues, with unwearied perseverance, those ani-, 
mals, which, when taken, he must not expect to divide. 
The desire of hunting is indeed natural im him, as 
well asin his master, since war and the chase are the 
only employment of savages. All animals that live 
npen flesh hunt Yy nature: the lion and the tiger, 
whose force is so great that they are sure fo conquer, 
hunt alone, and without art; while the wolf, the fox, 
and the wild dog, bunt in packs, assist each other, 
and share the spoil. But when education has perfect- 
ed this talent in the domestic dog; when he has been 
taught by men to repress: bis ardour, to measure his 
motions, and not to exhaust his force by too sudden an 
exertion of it, he then hunts with method, and gene- 
sally with success. 

Although the wild. dog, such as he was before he 
came under the protection of man, is at present utterly 
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unknown, no such animal being now to be found in 
any part of the world, yet there are many that, from 
a domestic state, have turned savage, and intirely pur- 
sue the dictates of nature. In those deserted and un- | 
cultivated countries, where dogs are found wild, they 
seem intirely to partake of the disposition of the wolf; 
they unite in large bodies, and attack the most formi- 
 dable animals of the forest—the congar, the panther, 
and the bison. In America, to which place they were 
originally brought by the Europeans, and abandoned 
by their masters, they have multiplied to such a degree, 
that they spread in packs over some parts of those ex- 
tensive Continents, and attack all other animals— 
even man himself does not pass without insult. In 
those places, they are treated in the same manner as alt 
_ carnivorous animals, and killed as often as opportunities 
occur : notwithstanding they are easily tamed ; when 

' taken home and treated with kindness, they quickly 
‘become submissive and familiar, and continue faith- 
_fally attached to their masters; different in this respect 

_ from the fox and the wolf, who, though taken ever so 

_ young, are gentle only while cubs, and, as they grow 
4 | Paid, c ceive themselves up to their natural appetites of ra-. 

_ pine and cruelty. It short it may be asserted, thatthe — 
dog is the only‘ animal whose fidelity remains uushaken 3 
i, e ‘the only one who knows his master and the friends of 
the family—the only one who instantly distinguishes a 
 stranger—the only one that knows his name, and an- ~ 
x swers to the domestic call—the only one who seems to . 
i q _ understand the nature of subordination, aud seeks as- 
 sistance—the only one who, when he misses his winders 
ae BS 
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testifies his loss by his complaints—the only one whose 
natural talents are evident, and whose education is al- 
ways successful, i | 

Thus as the dog is the most complying im his dispo- _ 
gition, so also is he the most susceptible of change in 
is form :-—The varieties of this animal being too nume- 
rous, for even the most careful describer to mention. 
Climate, food, and education, all make.-strong impres- 
sions upon him, and produce alterations in his shape, 
colour, hair, size, and indeed every thing but his nature. 
‘The same dog taken from one climate and brought to 
another, seems to become another animal; but different 
‘breeds are as much separated to all appearance, as any 
two animals the most distinct in nature; nothing ap- 
pears to continue constant with them but their internal 
conformation :—different in the figure of the body, in 
the length of the nose, in the shape of the head, in the 
length and direction of the ears and tail, in the colour, 
the quantity and the quality of the hair; in short, dif- 
~ ferent in every thing but that make of the parts which 
serve to continue the species, and keep the animals dis- 
tinct from all others. It is this peculiar conformation | 
this power of producing an animal that can re-produce, 
that marks the kind, and approximates forms that at 
first seem no way formed for conjunction. | | 

From this single consideration, therefore, we may at 
once pronounce all dogs to be of one kind ; but which 
of this is the original of all the rest, is not easy to de= 
termine. be 

The celebrated Buffon, supposes the Shepherd's Dog 
to have been the originalstem, whence have sprung the 
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oy 

| 7 present numerous br anches.—-Goldsmith has adopted 
| _ the same opinion. This isthat dog with long coarse hair, 
¥ a on all parts except the nose, pricked ears, and a long 


es . nose; which is common enough among us, : and receives — 


his name from his being principally employed in guard 
ing and attending on sheep. This indeed seems to 
F _ de the primitive animal of his kind; and we shall be 
: more inclined to this opinion, if we attend to the dif- 
Diiient characters which climate produces in the animal, 
i and the different races of dogs which are propagated in 
_ every country : and, in the first places if we examine 
q B Ahose countries which are still savage, or but half civi- 
lized, where it is most probable the dog, like his mas- 
ter, has received but few impressions from art, we 
shail find the shepherd's dog, or one much resembling 
_ him, still prevailing amongst them. The dogs, that 
_ have run wild in America and in Congo, approach this. 
y form. The dog of Siberia, Lapland, and Iceland, of 
I the Cape of Good Hope, of Madagascar, Madeira, Ca- 
_ licut, and Malabar, have all a long nose, pricked ears, 
and resemble the shepherd’s dog very nearly. In 


a Guinea the dog very speedily takes this form ; for at 


‘a bark, his ears and his tail become pointed, and his hair 
4 ' drops off, while a coarser thinner kind comes in its 
"place. This sort of dog is also to be found in the 
_ temperate climates in great abundance, particularly 
- among those who, preferring usefulness to beauty, em- 
p Piey an animal that requires very little instruction to be 
" serviceable. 

_ The — dog, transported into the tempe- 


ee ee ee ee a ee 


4 the second and third generation the animal forgets to 
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rate climates, and among people intirely civilized, such 
as England, France, and Germany, will be div ested of 
his savage air, his pricked ears, his rough, long, and 
thick hair; and from the influence of climate and food 
alone, will become either a matin, a mastiff, or a hound: 
these three seem to be the immediate descendants of 
the former, and from them the other varieties have 
been produced. 


The grey matin hound, ter a is in the second 


branch transported to the north, becomes the great 
Danish dog ; and this, sent to the south, becomes the 
gr eyhound of different sizes. ‘The same, transported 
into Ireland, the Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, « and Alba- 
nia, becomes the great wolf dog, known by the name 
of the Irish wolf dog. if : 

The mastiff, which is the third branch, and chiefly a 
native of England, when transpor ted into Denmark, 
becomes the little Danish dog; and this little Danish 
dog, sent into the tropical and warm climates, becomes 
the animal, known by the name of the Turkish dog, 
without hair. All these races, with their varieties, are 
produced by the influence.of climate, joined to the dif- 
ferent food, education, and shelter, which they have re- 
ceived among mankind. All other kinds, therefore, 
may be considered as mongrel races ; and as these are 
extremely numerous, and very different in. different 
countries, it would be almost endless to mention the 
whole; besides, nothing but experience can ascertain 
the reality of these conjectures, although they have so 
much the appearance of probability ; and, until that 
gives more certain information, it will not be necessary 
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to enter more minutely into this subject, at least in this 
_ place. 

It was the strong : similitude of the dog and the wolf, 
- both externally and internally , that first led some able 
% naturalists to consider them as the same animal, and 
to regard the wolf as the dog in its savage state of 
| freedom; however: I believe, this opinion is now ex~ 
 ploded -—The natural antipathy these two animals bear 
to each other ; the longer time which the wolf goes 
with young than the dog (the former gcing over a hun~ 


i riod of life too in the wolf than the dog (the former 
living twenty years, and the latter about fourteen) ; all 
: "sufficiently point out a distinction, and draw a.Jine that 
must for ever keep them asunder. 

4 The wolf, although apparently modelled sain the 
EY same plan as the dog, yet only offers the reverse of the 
i - model. If his form be similar, his nature is so different, 

that he only preserves the ill qualities, without any of 
“his good ones. Indeed their dispositious are so perfectly 
_ reverse, that no two animals can have a more perfect 
al antipathy to each other. A young dog shudders at the 
> sight of a wolf; he even shuns his scent; which, 

p though unknown, is so repugnant to his nature, t that he 
comes trembling to seek protection near his master 3. 
BP axhile a deg who is older, and knows his strength, bris- 
- tles up at the sight, manifests every symptom of ani- 
_ mosity, attacks him with courage, endeavours to 
” On himi to flight, and does every thing in his power to 


| dred days, and the latter about sixty) ; the longer pe- | 


ki ind himself of a presence so le sed hateful, These 
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two animals never meet without flying or fighting,*— 
fighting too for life or death, shewing no mercy on either 
side. If the wolf prove victorious, he tears and de- 
vours his enemy ; the dog, on the contrary, is more ge- 
nerous, and contents himself with his victory : he does 
not seem to think that the body of a dead enemy smells 
well; he leaves him where he falls, to serve as food for 
birds of prey, or for other wolves, since they devour 
each other;—and whenever one wolf happens to be 
desperately wounded, the rest track him by his blood, 
and are sure to shew him no mercy. The dog, even 
in his savage state, is not cruel: heis easily tamed, and 
continues firmly attached to his master: the wolf, 
when taken young, sometimes becomes tame, but has 
never any attachment. 
The ancients asserted that the wolf and the dog 
would breed together; and a dealer in dogs once 
shewed the compiler a mongrel animal, which he as- 
sured him was the offspring of such a conjunction: it 
is true, it bore a great- resemblance to the wolf: its 
eye run slantingly upwards, as in the wolf, apparently 
of the same colour, and the visage altogether manifest~ 
ed much of that malignant savage disposition so con- 
spicuous in the countenance of the wolf :—notwith- 
standing this I am inclined to doubt the dog-dealer’s 
assertions. That very able and truly celebrated natu- 
Talist, Buffon, assures us that all his endeavours to in- 


* It isa singular cirenmstance that the race of European dogs 
shew as great an antipathy to the American species, as they do to 
the wolf. 7 
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Bifice the dog and the wolf to engender were ineffec- 
tual. He bred up, ‘or this purpose, a young wolf, 
which was taken in the woods at two months old, with a 
Baatin dog of the same age; they neither of them 
ener any other individual of their kind, not even any 


other man but he who had the charge of feeding them ; 


c constraining or tying either of them up. During the 
first year the young animals played with each other, and 
i eemed mutually fond. In the second they began to 
dispute about their victuals, although more was given’ 
4 em than they could use; and the quarrel always bce 
‘gan on the wolf’s side. The dog was the strongest 
er the two; but, as it was more gentle, in order to se« 
7 ure him from the attacks of the wolf, he had a collar 
put round his neck. In the third year, the quarrels of 
“these ill-paired associates became more vehement, and 
their combats more fierce, and frequent; the wolf 
"ther efore had a collar put about its neck as well as the 
dog, who began to be more fierce and unmerciful. 

_ Dunng the first two years, neither seemed to testify the 
least tendency towards engendering; and it was not till 
f F thie end of the third, that the wolf, wnich was the fe-~ 
» male, shewed the natural desire, but without abating. 
4 either in its fierceness or obstinacy. This appetite indeed 
i rather increased than repressed their animosity; they 
ay Bibecame every day more untractable and ferocious, and 


Pind resentn:eat. In less than three weeks they both: 


My. 
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| in this manner they were kept for three years without — 


nothing was heard between them but the sounds of ¢ age: 


Biccame remarkably lean, without ever approaching 
q each other mnneas to combat. At length their quarrels. 
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became so desperate that the dog killed the wolf; and 
he was soon after obliged to be killed himself, for upon 
being set at liberty, he flew upon every animal he met ; 
fowls, dogs, and even men themselves, not escaping his 
savage fury. j 

The fox is an animal resembling the dog, both ex- 
ternally and internally, and too common in this coun- 
try to need a separate and particular description. Buf- 
fon tried the same experiment with foxes with no bet- 
ter success ; and yetsthere are numbers of animals at 
present in England, the reputed offspring of a dog and 
a fox. I have been assured, by persons whose veracity 
I had no reason to doubt, that the fox and the dog will 
engender. Buffon, however, seems to think that their 
natures are too opposite ever to. provoke natural desire. 

Thornhill, in his Shooting Directory, asserts that the 
wolf and the dog (as well as the fox) will engender to- 
_ gether, and seems very anxious to controvert the autho- 
rity of Buffon. This gentleman, however, only brings 
forward hearsay, or second-hand evidence; and there- 
fore we must regard what.he says accordingly. 

The generic characters of the dog are these :—he has 
six cutting teeth in the upper jaw; those at the sides 
longer than the intermediate ones, which are labated : 
in the under jaw there are also six cutting teeth, the la- 
teral being labated; there are four canine teeth, one 
on each side both above and below, and six or seven 

grinders. 

It is very natural to conclude, from the structure of 
the dog’s teeth, that he is a carnivorous animal; but he 
will not eat indiscriminately of every animal substance: 
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“he will refuse the bones of a goose, crow, or lidwh: as 
‘d well as the flesh of his own species; but he will eat 
most other animal substances, whether fresh or putrid. 
ae eat fruits, succulent herbs, and bread of all 
4 _ sorts. His digestive powers are so great, that he draws 
me - nourishment from the hardest bones. He is subject to 
4 sickness, especially at the beginning of summer, and 
~ before bad weather; and, in order to excite vomiting, 
Pic eats the blades of grass, but most particularly of the 
_ bearded wheat grass, or the rough cock’s foot grass, 
by which i in general causes him to discharge the contents 
of his stomach, and consequently gives him relief. 
The dog eats very greedily: and, if allowed, will gorge 
$0 as to be scarcely able to contain himself, especiaily 
“of horse-flesh. If he steals any thing, he seems Con- 
scious of the crime, and generally slike away with his 
tail between his legs; he does the same, when threat- 
_ ened with angry words, and, indeed, whenever he is 
; “aware of having acted improperly. : 

i. This animal drinks, by lapping with his tongue, fre- 
‘4 quently, , and in small quantities. A dog will rua into 
"the water, in hot weather, to cool himself, especially 
"setters and pointers when hard hunted. 

His excrements, especially after eating bones, are 
hard and: white; aud were formerly in great repute 
vs lamong physicians as aseptic, but I believe are now dis- 
"regarded ; if they fall on vegetables, they generally 
” - destroy them: the same may be said of his urme. The 


ry 
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y _ dog, however, is particular in his places, and mostly 
_ throws his dung where it cannot do injury ;—thistles, 
high stones, and the roots of trees, seem to be his fa- 
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vourite places for ae purpose. Till he is a year old, 
he crouches his hinder parts for the | purpose of ejecting 
his urine, which, falling upon leather, will cause it to 
rot. After twelve months, he throws out his urine side- 
ways, by raising his leg against a wall, tree, &e.; and, 
whenever he comes to a place where a dog has ejected 
urine before him, he never fails to do the same. When 
he is fatigued, his tongue hangs out of his mouth; but 
he never perspires. When he ts about to lie down,.he 
turns himself round several times; aud, if uneasy, will 
- rise and alter his position. He sleeps little, ahd in his 
sleep seems to hear as acutely as if awake: he may be 
frequently heard to whimper, while asleep, which is an 
indication of dreaming. 

As to his sense of smelling :—it is well known, that, 
in this respect, he is dateieott by no animal whatever, 
~ and is a circumstance with which every person is so 
well acquainted, that it will be unnecessary for me to 
say more on this subject. 


According to some modern naturalists there are 
twenty-three varieties of this animal; and I am confi- 
dent they might be branched out into many more. 
However as a list of these varieties, would perhaps af- 
ford but little amusement, and certainly be of no ser- 
vice, to the shooting sportsman, [ shall here close the 
present chapter. 
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q ” of foreign extraction, and Senmuabntls called the 
| Spa nish pointer. The great utility and excellence of 
th his dog, in shooting partridges, moore-game, heath- 
ame, &e. is well known. The pointer is now natura~ | 
Ted im this country, which indeed has long boasted 
famous dogs of this description :—for some years back 
pumbers of sportsmen have paid great attention to 
pr eserving and improving this breed, and have been 
well recompensed for their trouble. This dog is gen-— 
tle, docile, and timid ; and remarkable for the aptness 
and facility with which it receives instruction. 

_ The pointer mostly approved of is of the middle 
4 ; well made, active, light, and strong :—it will 
i asily be perceived that a dog of this description will 
Dear a vast deal of bein 3 whereas a small one, 
7 aowever good he may be, is by no means calculated 
iE a strong piece of turnips or potatoes, long and 
! st stiff stubbles, or mountains, where the heath is strong 
and long: on the contrary, it is generally supposed 
th mat a large dog is much sooner tired by his own 
weight than one of ‘the middle size. I am, willing to 
allow that middle sized dogs, in general, are to be pre- 
ferred, and indeed I would by all means recommend 
hem ; but at the same time I would not refuse a large 
4 og, for no other reason than because he was large ; 
for however large a dog may be, it often happens that 
he has strength according to his bulk; and I have 
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seen many instances of large dogs being able to stand 
a vast deal of hunting, and very good ones also. 

With respect to colour, much perhaps may depend 
on fancy ; and no doubt there are excellent dogs of all 
colours ; those however, at present most esteemed, are 
the liver or brown and white. A white dog is to be 
preferred on account of his good temper, and being 
naturaily less subject to Gisease than others, which arises 
from the predeminancy of phlegm in his constitution ; 
he has an excellent nose, is a curious hunter, is full of 
stratagems and cunning, and may be seen at a great 
distance, Poimters of a brown or liver. colour are ge- 
nerally good ones ; but they are certainly difficult to 
be seen at a great distance, particularly on a mountain, 
which gives the sportsman sometimes a vast deal of 
trouble ; at the same time, a brown doy will bring you 
nearer the game; and is particularly useful when birds 
will not le corel birds will suffer a brown dog to ap- 
proach them much nearer than a white one, which 
arises solely from his colour approximating more nearly 
that of stubbles, &c. among which he hunts, and con- 
sequently renders him a léss distinguishable object. 

A dog of the lemon or red colour is generally of a 
giddy and impatient nature, as choler is found to be 
the most predominant humour in him. In fact, in ge- 
neral, white and brown, or these colours mixed, are to 
be preferred. If a dog has much white upon: bet, it 
is an indication of good temper, 


CELT A SE, 


THE SETTER ‘ 
oR 


LARGE LAND SPAN NIEL. 


BY Turs animal has an elegant form, ranges with great 
sp dl eed, and is extremely hardy.—There are many sports- 
en who prefer the pointer to the setter ; while others 
e found of a contrary opinion: though it appears to 
: e that setters are much more used at present than 
hey were a few years back, and appear to be coming 
nore into fashion. The setter certainly has a great 
: ac dvantage over the pointer in grous shooting, provided 
rater is plentiful ; for, when hunting, a setter wants to 

ink more frequently than a pointer: and it some- 
jm es happens, especially im a ‘dry summer, that water 

3 not to be met with so often as the former seems to 
> quire in those mountainous countries where grous 

chiefly found. But the feet of the setter are much 
etter defended against the sharp cutting of the heath, 
than those of the pointer, by having a great deal of hair 
g growing between the toes, and round the ball of the 
vot, of which the other is almost destitute; at the 
sal une time, it ranges much faster, and will endure a 
| reat deal more fatigue. In any rough country the 

rhas certainly the advantage; while the pointer 
Bo haps to be preferred, where there is nothing but 
| : at may be termed smooth hunting. The setter is a 
igh mettled creature, and is frequently extremely hard 
i be broke in; and requires more exercise, and more 
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same to be killed toit to make it steady than the pointer . 
yet setters are I think less apt to have too much set.* 
In hunting for woodcocks or pheasants they have a de- 
cided preference ; in fact a good setter will answer 
every purpose of a springer or cock-dog, which is 
easily accounted for :—the setter being a more hardy 
animal, and better defended by nature from briars, &e, 
he will penetrate thickets that a ‘pointer will scarcely 
look at. It is necessary to give a setter more exercise 
immediately before the season commences, than a 
pointer stands in need of, which arises from his high 
mettle. A pointer is better adapted for a person who 
shoots very little, on account of his docile disposition ; 
whereas when a setter is but little shot over or exer- 
cised, he is very apt to become wild and unruly. With 
regard to which of the two has the best nose, many will 
be found of opinion that the pointer in this respect is 
superior: this notion, however, I am inclined to think, 
has been hastily adopted;.and has arisen most 
likely from the greater inclination which the pointer 
always manifests to set: he will puzzle much in a place 
which birds have left some time, and which a setter will 
scarcely notice: but I regard this as no superiority of 
nose, since I have generally found the setter the best at 
retrieving a lost bird; and setters in general are cere 
tainly the best at footing. : 

As to colour, the same rules may be observed as be-~ 
fore mentioned respectmg pointers. 


* Whena dog frequently makes a steady point, and the game 
is gone, he is said to have too much sct. 
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any people are fond of across between. these two 
eds ,and | have seen many good dogs thus produced} : 
‘ Fit is a thing I do not much approve myself, and 
sequently do not recommend it. 

aT e compiler has in his possession, at this time, a 
: ey that will take the water as well as a water-spaniel. 

a bird happen to fall in the water after being shot, 
€ ’ “ill, on being told, fetch it out, without breaking a 
ther; and T am of opinion that it would be no hard 
st er to teach any setter to do this. 

., 


: a 


a fo HE SPRINGER, OR COCK DOG. 


Pe oid generally eee for this purpose is asmall 
id spaniel though I have seen water spaniels answer _ 
na lly well. They will eagerly pursue either hare, 
easaitt, partridge, or indeed any kind of game; but 
ppt used for springing woodcocks and pheasaats : 
y are of no use in shooting partridges or grous; they 
2 nev er taught to set, nor are they at all adapted for 
s diversion, as they are too small for an extensive. 
3 re, and run with their noses too close to the ground, 
2 dogs should never be used but in thickets, woods, 
Bruch like places ; and then never suffered if possi~ 
eto go beyond gun shot. It is asserted, that they 
@ very useful in discovering a winged pheasant : — 
is I am willing to allow ; but at the same time, { am 
nvinced a setter is equally so. However, we willtake 
or granted, that these dogs are useful; but let me im- 
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press on the mind of those sportsmen who make use of 
them, the necessity of training them to open only whey 
the game springs; t6 whimper and open when they 
‘come upon the scent is certainly well calculated to dis. 
turb it before the sportsman is within reach, and thus 
cause those mortifying disappointments, which any per- 
son fond of the diversiou will more easily conceive than 
Iam able to describe. 3 

It appears to be the nature of these animals to spri ng 
all the game they find; and, as was observed before, 
_ they should be kept within gun-shot. Some sportsmen, 
where the covers are thick and extensive, fasten smal] 
bells to their collars: however, should they be wild and 
unruly, one of their fore legs buckled up between the 
collar and the neck will bring them to obedience. 

These dogs are sometimes used in coursing, and per- 
haps this is the best purpose to which they can be ap- 
plied. They are subject to diseases, particularly ]oss 
of smell, swelling of the glands in the neck, of which 
they frequently die, and a disease called Sermica. | 
have known them to be crossed with the pointer; but 
the mongrels are seldom worth keeping. - 


/ 


3 EEDING AND TRAINING OF DOGS. 
T ig sportsman will easily perceive that this subject, 
all others, is the most important, and conseqtfently 
uires his most serious attention. A neglect in the 
st of these branches accounts no doubt for the worth- 
; mongrels which may be frequently noticed; and 
¢ man, who does nof personally attend to the breed- 
and training of his dogs, cannot expect to have them 
f f irst-r ate excellence; whereas the sportsnran, who at- 
; \ s to these matters himself, is well recompéused for 
§ trouble, and, when in the field, is far superior to 
se who-do not. By breaking your dog, you become 
quainted with his temper and disposition; and his 
ceiving the first rediments of his education, and being 
Rined by his master, of course he understands his: 
e and signs better than those of'a stran ger. If, af- 
Bing broke, the dog passes into other hands, he has 
1 some measure a new task to learn, owing intirely to 
is being unacquainted with the motions, &c. of his 
w master. Ifa person go to a dog-breaker to pur- 
hase one of these animals, he naturally expects to see 
m hunt :—to this the dog-breaker can have na objec- 
a ; if the dog have any faults, they are already known 
{ him, and he takes care that the creature is shown to. 
e best advantage. Hence it has frequently happen- 
, that persons, after purchasing dogs in this way, have 
hind themselves much deceived ; and dogs, which then 
4 peared very good, have in reality been good for no- 


ig: some, for instance, wall hunt very well for an 
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hour, and then do no more; and to this and other Causes 
may the disappointments above-mentioned be attri- 
buted. It'should be recollected too, that honour is not 
an article in the creed of a dog-breaker ; to make the 
best of a bargain is all he aims at, Now if a dog must 
be purchased froma professed breaker, I would recom- 
mend, by all means, for the person desirous of buying, 
to have him in his own possession for three weeks or a 
month; he will then have sufficient opportunities to 
make a proper trial, and it watt be his own fault if he 
is deceived. 

With tegard to breeding. —The first symptom of a 
bitch becoming proud is the swelling of her shape, 
which also becomes red ; and as the heat advances, you 
may observe her mounting other dogs, and manifesti ng 
every desire for copulation. If it so happen, that you 
cannot secure her as you wish, and at the same time you 
have an objection to her taking the dog, a red hot iron 
put to her shape, and held for half a second, so as to 
make it sore, will be the mast effectual method to pre- 
vent it; forif the dog afterwards attempts to lick or 
otherwise touch that part, it will cause great pain, and 
she will assuredly drive him off. ) 

if you are inclined to breed, the bitch for this pur- 
pose should be high and well bred; strong, and well 
proportioned in all her parts; her ribs large, and flanks 
wide, accompanied with swiftness. The dog should 
have a head of the middle size, wide nostrils, shoulders 
well back, chest deep, and breast rather wide than nar- 
row; his back broad, especially over the loins; his | legs 
should be very straight, and stand well under him, with 
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" igh knuckles, and feet round, but not large; his ears 
als 0 (particularly a setter’s) should be large. 

_ The moment your bitch becomes proud, if you have 
t your favourite dogat hand, she should be so secured 
8 to render it impossible for any other to get to here 
would advise the sportsman in this case to lock up the 
, and keep the key himself, and to feed her, since 
ants are sometimes found negligent ; and the effect 
f their carelessness might prove a great disappoiut- 


aa 


ent to their master.. : . 
) I would not recommend breeding too early ; for 
m ost assuredly it weakens a young bitch; but if your 
b es | is old, give hera young dog > paying, at the same 
th ne, attention to S$1Ze 5 4s Lardted strong, and boney 
tch should have a light dog, and the contrary ; also 
ifshe | is low in stature, he may be tall. Though an 
J dog may be put to a young bitch, I would not, in 
: ny case, advise breeding from avery old one, since the 
w whelps will most likely partake of that heavy dulness 
a attendant on old age, as well as being small and 
jeakly. 
_ Ihave known some few sportsmen fond of breeding 
nandin; thatis, to give the father to the daughter, 
:: brother to the sister, &c. and I have seen as good 
dogs produced this way as ever were shot over: this 
stom, however, is not very prevalent 5 on the con- 
| “a -, the general practice of breeding is from dogs 
« nec net that have not the smaliest affinity. Thorn- 
hi Il, speaking on this subject, tells you that nature 
‘se oms to forbid such a connexion; and that he ad- 
ui ses it on no account whatever, though he allows that. 
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capital dogs have been produced this way. This as- 
sertion, like many others which this gentleman’s book 
contains, is ridiculous; and if the sportsman is de- 
sirous to try this method of breeding in and in, let him 
do so by all means. 

Once will be sufficient for the dog to line your bitch, 
and as effectual as though he performed the operation 
ten trmes; and by taking the dog from her immedi- 
ately after he has lined her once, she will sooner be off 
the heat. It frequently happens that at first a bitch 
will not take the dog; in which case it will be highly 
proper for them to remain together for some time, as 
by his courting and teazing her, she will most likely 
comply : if you find the bitch still unwilling, scratch 
her along the back against the hair with a currycomb, 
and ittwill produce the desired effect. A bitch ought 
not to be hunted till a week after she is off the heat; 
but should it so happen that you are compelled to 
hunt her with other dogs while she is proud, it will be 
advisable to daub her shape well with tar; which will 
prevent the other dogs from following her, as they 
otherwise would, and thus prevent their hunting. 

We are told by some authors, and among the rest 
by Osbaldiston, that the best time for the dog. and 
bitch to couple is when the moon is in Aquarius or 
Gemini; for, say they, such as are then engendered 
will never run mad, and the litter will be more dog 
than bitch whelps. I will not pretend to vouch for 
the truth of this; however, should the sportsman be in- 
clined to breed at any particular time, and his bitch is 
not in heat, he may make her so by giving her the fol- 
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ving :—Boil ae heads of garlic, half a castor’s stone, 
e juice of cresses, and about a dozen Spanish flies, 
a pipkin that holds a pint, together with a piece of 
utton, so as to make a kind of broth; and this must 
e given to the bitch two or three times. It will not 

to make her grow proud; and if given to the dog, 
il make him inelinable to copulate ; and will not in- 
e either in the least. 
7 e time of gestation is nine weeks, during which 
will be advisable to suffer the bitch to have her li- 
y, but not hunt her when she is big with pup; for, 
y this means, you will not only make her cast her 
elps, but be in danger of losing your bitch also, 
iI hen she is near pupping, she should have some warm 
milk or broth given her, in order to assist nature, and 
n no account be disturbed ; nor indeed should any 
son go near her for eighteen hours after, as some 
tches are a long time pupping. The puppies also 
ould be handled as little as possible, as handling of- 
m injures them, and checks their gr owth. 
The number of whelps is very uncertain, some pro- 
, ucing fifteen, and others three“or four. But should 
u be inclined to keep all the puppies of a litter, it 
ll be necessary to look out for another bitch that 
Hl pup about the same time, in order to put some 
your puppies to her: keen sportsmen sometimes 
e Dp mongrel bitches for this purpose. Whenever 
peut your puppies to a strange nurse, it will be ne- 
sary to rub them with some of the stranger’ s milk, 
1 mediately before paverny them to her, as this is a 
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certain method to make her foster and rear them ; 
five or six at most, are enough for any bitch. 

We are told by some writers, that when we wish to 
destroy part of the puppies, the following method 
should be adopted :—Take them from their litter to 
the distance of nine or ten yards, and the mother will 
immediately come and take them back to her bed, one 
by one; those she takes first you are to keep, accord- 
ing to the number you are in want of. For my own 
part, I should be disposed to adopt my own judgment 
in preference to that of the bitch. However, this I 
have remarked, that bitch whelps generally resemble 
the sire, while dog whelps are found to approximate 
the dam; and you may therefore make your choice 
accordingly. bigee? 

After pupping, the bitch should not be confined, but 
go in and out as she pleases. Of all things avoid put- 
ting puppies into a stable; as they are continually‘in 
danger of being trod-upon by the horses, from the mo- 
ment they are able to crawl, as well as being liable to 
be killed by the groom in bedding, &c. his horses. 
which he always does with a fork. A horse too, let 
him be ever so fatigued, will not lie down while a dog 
is in the litter under him: besides, I have good reason 
to believe, that the offensive smell, which is caused by | 
dogs continually lying in a stable, prevents horses from 
thriving so well, This practice may be common per- 
haps, but most assuredly itis a very bad one. 

Puppies, when first brought forth, are blind, and re- 
main so for nine days; and this is the proper timé for 
drawing their tails, It is not common to shorten a set- 
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v's tail; and long-tailed pointers are coming much 
into fashion. Lam of opinion that doe’ s tails should 
pe left just as nature formed them. To shorten a set- 
ter’s tail is certainly to spoil! his handsome appearance ; 
and I have seen persons simple enough to do it. How- 
vith er, should the sportsman be disposed to shorten the 
rails of his pointers, let him do it when the puppies are 
nine or ten days’ old ; and this operation should be per 
formed without the aid of e'ther knife or scissars :_ by 
p ressings your thumb nail upon your fore finger, disth 
ing the end of the tail round, and giving it a gentle 
I pull, you will fiud sufficient to separate it in the place 
you wish ; and you will find, on drawing it, a long 


sinew come out. It will not be necessary to anoint the 


part, as the mother’s tongue will be the most sovereign 


remedy ,» and she will not fail to apply it. The tail of 
“a dog should never be cut when he is old, asit is a long 
time in getting well, and injures him also. 
As soon as your puppies will lap, give them new 
q ilk from the cow, two or three times a-day. You 
need not be afraid of j injuring your bitch by the whelps 
ucking her too long, as she will drive them off of her 
own accord ; about which time you ‘should wash her 
dng es with warm vinegar, or brandy and water, once a- 
lay for a week, which will draw them up, and tuck 
hem in : it will be advisable also to give the bitch some 
ulphur i in new milk, to cleanse her: an ounce divided 
nto four doses will be sufficient; a quarter of an ounce 
very third day. When the puppies are taken from the 
. lam, they should have a little gentle physic, and plenty 
of whey the next day; and it will not be amiss if the 
€2 
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mother is bled prior to hunting her. The whelps 
should be allowed as much liberty as possible, to pre- 
Yent them from becoming bandy, and outat the elbows, 
which confinement will almost universally produce. 
The best time for worming puppies is when you are 
about to takethem from the bitch, which neither in« 
jures their growth nor mettle ; but has certainly the 


strongest of reasons to recommend it; nantely, if by 


any means a dog become mad (f mean the hydro- 
phobia), it prevents his biting any other animal ; for, 
however good his inclination may be for that purpose, 
it renders him incapable of bringing his jaws together. 
This operation is no way difficult: the skin which 
euvers the worm should be cut with a lancet; a large 
needle or an awl must then be introduced under the 
worm to raise it up; on its being raised, it will be ne- 
cessary to lay hold, and draw it gently out; very little 
force is necessary, and care must be taken in the ope- 
ration that: the worm does not break ; as in that case 
it will give double trouble, and additional pain to the 
animal, 

If, about this time, puppies are branded with a red- 
hot iron with the initials of the owner’s name, or any 
other mark he may prefer, it will be very difficult, or 
perhaps impossible, ever to obliterate it, and will be 
the surest means by which to recover them, 1 in case they 
stray away or are stolen. 

The best thing to feed whelps is potatoes and milk, 
or potatoes mixed with a little salt, which will certainly 
bea means of preserving them from the violent effects 
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ioe the distemper*; for it is generally from high feed- 
ing that this bane to dogs arises ; and if it prove not 
fatal to puppies so fed, it frequently makes them (erip- 
Pp Hes. But as soon as they attain the age of “eight or 
nine months, they may be indulged with a little flesh 
vell boiled; and a little sulphur also should be given 
: them once a week in milk; they should be frequently 
washed too with soap and water, to cleanse their skins, 
ind kill the fleas: their beds should be often changed, 
ynd indeed every attention at this time paid, in order 
to okeep them in health, and bring them to a proper 
i? a. Puppies are sownetimes troubled with lice, for 
hich Trooper's ointment is the best remedy +. 
|The diseases, accidents, &e. which whelps have to 
neounter from the period of their birth till they arrive 
it ‘maturity » are many and dangerous; the sportsman 
hetefore should be very well satisfied, if out of a litter 
of en whelps, five arrive at perfection. 
; A dog never perspires, but yet is of a hot nature, 
Ud should therefore never be without clean water to 
’ ink as often as he pleases. W ith respect to food, 
. e les carrion he has the better, as much of it injures 
3 sense of smelling. Barley meal, the dross of wheat 
" r, or both mixed together, with broth, or skimmed. ¢ 
x, are good food, as is also potatoes. For a change, | 
a may give him sheeps’ feet well baked or boiled; 
ic d whenever you indulge in flesh, let it be well | 
. ie sd. If one dog only is kept about a house, and he 
Bi sa ‘ 
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* For the cure of the distemper, see receipts. 
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arrived at maturity, he cannot do better than to daha 
the chance of thehouse. ‘The kennels of these animals 
should be frequently cleaned, and fresh straw given 
them ; or, in summer-time, deal shavings or sand, in 
stead of straw, which will check the growth of fleas. 
Jt will not be amiss to wash occasionally with soap and 
water, or rub him with chalk, and brush and comb 
~ bim well, which will clear his skin, and prevent his 
having the mange. They should have frequent op- 
portunities of eating their favourite grass before-men-_ 
‘tioned: they will feed on it freely, in order to be cured 
of the sickness to which they are liable, as well as of 
-any extraordinary heat of blood. 
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fRAINING OR BREAKING DOGS ei 
THE GUN. 


"THE first thi ng to be ichiadliiobd under this head is 
the animal’s temper: some dogs requiring severe and 
frequent correction, others little, and some want en- 
couragement more than correction. That the setter is 
more difficult to break than the pointer will be readily 
allowed, though some setters are far less troublesome 
than others. Pointers will frequently set without any 
teaching ; and indeed I have seen some few setters 
that would do it. | 

A dog should not be broken in too early, lest he be- 
come chest foundered. Some dogs will begin to hunt 
very early, and others are so long before they even take 
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the smallest notice of game, that many persons have 
sicher given away or destroyed them. However let 
sportsman be hasty m condemning a backward dog, 
7 sthey frequently prove of first note excellence ; and 
am inclined to think, that dogs of this description, as 
vell as those which are difficult to break, turn out the 
be ost, when by patience and perseverance they have 
ae een brought to hunt, and are become staunch. 
: At the age of five or six months, or even earlier, you 
: h hhould allow your dog to accompany you when-+you 
x alk out, supposing it to be in the lanes or elsewhere, 
id occasionally lead him in a cord, which will, ina 
. reat degree, induce him to bear the chain and couples. 
| ut do not suffer him to go very far from you; you 
nay allow him to go a reasonable distance before you, 
making him always come close to your heels at the 
ord back. Be sure always to use the same words j in 
ach lesson, and these too should not only be the most 
in in their sound, but the most distinct also fy om 
a other; for it is the sound alone which is under- 
| to ood by the dog; the sense or the rt makes no 
lifference to him. 
‘At this time it will not be amiss to teach him to 
rouch at a piece of bread, or any thing else you may 
hink proper, and not stir till he is ordered : this may 
i easily done by gentle correction when he dves 
mi 8, and by rewarding him when he does right. A 
50% dod time to give him this lesson will be immediately 
‘ fore. you feed him, and never suffer him to eat till 
e has performed his task to your satisfaction, which 
mill induce him to do well for the sake of his victuals. — 
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‘The words down and close are short and expressive, 
and are all that are necessary when you make him 
crouch, It will seldom happen in teaching him his 
lesson, but faults will be-committed; and as no fault 
should be allowed to escape correction, it willbe ne- 
vessary to adopt a word for that purpose; and sirrah, 
spoken in an angry tone, will soon be sufficiently intel- 
ligible; the discipline of a whip may be also admi- 


nistered with moderation, if you find the word does not | 
answer the purpose, which will no doubt make it more 
impressive. At the same time, it will be highly neces- 
sary to teach him words of encouragement, as, good 
boy ; and also of advice, as, tale heed, which will ree 
mind him of what he is about to do, and put him on 
his guard. By this treatment he will become cunning, 
as wellas cheerful and pleasant within himself, being 
conscious that he is pleasing his master; and the mas- 
ter should makeit a rule always, if possible, to feed the 
dog himself, and allow no one to interfere in breaking 
him, as two masters will certainly breed confusion. 

_ After you have brought him under proper subjec- 
tion, at the age of nine months or thereabouts, accord- 
ing as he is strong and healthy, you should take him 
out with an old staunch dog, two or three times, as the 
old dog will give him a notion of hunting, and of 
ranging and beating his ground; but donot hunthm | 
too severely ; use him to obey the whistle, orthe mo- 
tion of your hand, in preference to your voice, as the 
fewer words that are used the better. A pistol or gun 
should be frequently fired over him, to make him ac- 
quainted and familiar with the report; for many young 
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; i dogs, on hearing a gun fired, are so alarmed, that they 
it peently run home, are with difficulty brought into the 
field again, and reconciled to it only after a length of 
isc. But by this method you will make him steady 
| x n the shot ; and when you fire, you should make him 
crouch close, saying, down, shot, and load, or, down- 
charge, if you prefer it; for most assuredly a dog that | 
I mt eaks away at shot will not only spoil your sport, but 
rui n your other dogs by his bad example. 
| Should your dog (and it is no uncommon oceur- 
a ence) at this period manifest an inclination to hunt 
and worry sheep or fowls, the following will be found 
e best methods to prevent him from pursuing such 
" d habits :—If he be inclined for sheep, tie him to a 
i a pene ram, and flog him till he cries out, on which the 
am will not fail to commence a violent attack on the ~ 
log, and will butt him with his head most severely, 
hich will most likely prevent him from eyer looking ~ 
a sheep afterwards: this may be done either in the 
ie eld, or ina barn, or any building. Respecting poul- 
rYs take a cleft stick; at one end of it tie a living 
wl, and put the dog's tail in the cleft at the other, 
id tie it in very tight, so as to cause him some pain ; 
a 2n give him three ar four stripes with a whip, and let 
mm run off: when he has tired himself, and can run 
0 longer, untie the stick from his tail, and beat him 
el about the head with the fowl: there is little 
oubt but this will prevent his ever meddling with 
ls again. If a dog be allowed to kill poultry un- 
an ished, it will make him hard mouthed, and apt to 
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break his game ; to say nothing of the injury he may 
do to his master or neighbours. 

To return.—At first, taking your young.dog into the 
field, you may suffer him to do as he pleases, and he 
will most likely pursue indiscriminately every thing 
he sees—crows, pigeons, thrushes, &c. This eagerness, 
however, being somewhat abated, he will end by only 
pursuing partridges and. hares, to the former of which 
his natural instinct will more particularly attach him ; 
and being soon tired of following these in vain, he will 
be satisfied, after flushing, to follow them with his eyes 
only. He will not do the same with hares; for seeing 
they do not leave the ground like the partridge, but 
only run like himself, he will not relinquish the hope 
of overtaking them; he will therefore continue to chase 
hares, until corrected by education ; and this can only 
be done where they are plentiful, and the dog in the 
habit of seeing them continually. 

As soon as your young dog begins to hunt, and you 
‘perceive he knows his game, the best method will be to 
~ hunt him by himself, as he will be more easily stopped 
and managed than when in company, 4s other dogs 
night make him too eager and jealous, Besides, by 
continually hunting with an old dog, he will acquire a 
habit of following him, well knowing that he will be 
sure to find game first, and thus will never attempt to 
hunt for himself. You will easily perceive when he has 
got the scent by the movement of his tail; however, he 
should not be stopped too soon, but should be allowed 
to chase his game for some time, and this more parti- 

cularly if it has been long before he began to notice it. 
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‘Ss opping dogs, or, in other words, to make them set, is 
much easier than a young sportsman would imagine ; 
a d many will, in this respect, require little or no 
eaching. — 

ee > After you have suffered your dog to chase for a little 
while, and as soon as he begins to know what he is 
: ‘ out, you will find that he will sometimes, on coming 
: p to it, make a sudden stop, and then run in on the 
irds. This is the time to begin to make him set. 
a“ order the more easily to stop your young dog, it 
vill not be amiss to take an old steady one with -you: 
: ye careful also to give him the wind, and take every 
0 her advantage you can in his favour. In hunting 
; ever suffer your dog to break field; or, in other words, 
tc go out of the field before you; and, in casting him 
‘of to hunt, either to your right or left, as*your own 
j idement may direct, make use of yourhand. The 
“less noise you make, the steadier your dog will hunt : 
pyour voice or the whistle should be used as little as 
‘ ossible. If you teach your dog to hunt by the mo- 
tion of your hand, he will regularly look for the signal 
; whenever he is at a loss; whereas, if you use much 
‘noise, he will scarcely ever turn to look where you are, 
‘satisfied with hearing alone. In hunting make the dog 
ctoss you backward and forward, from one hedge to the 
0 other, every now and then advancing yourself sixty or 
seventy yards. In this manner the field should be 
é hunted regularly through;. and if there be any game, 
ou will be certain of finding it. _ us 

a ’ We will now suppose your dog arrived at that period 
at pests he ought to be stopped. When either of 
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your dogs find game, and the young one springs and 
chases it, bring him back to the placewhence it sprung, 
and there make him lie down, calling out toho/ and 
using rough and angry words, in order to check hint. 
If, after taking this trouble several times, you find he 
continues obstinate, you must administer the discipline 
of your whip, the degree of which must be regulated 
by the disposition of the dog, with which, by this time, 
you will most likely be thoroughly acquainted. I would 
wish to impress it on the mind of the sportsman, that a 
dog that will not bear the whip is completely ruined if 
corrected too severely ; and numbers of very promising 
young dogs have been thus rendered useless, particu- 
larly by ignorant, passionate men, who make a trade of 
dog-breaking. Excessive flogging is apt to make a 
young dog blink his game. Blinking is when a dog 
finds his game, and on being spoken to, draws off, and 
runs hehind you, and frequently too without being 
‘spoken to. A dog of this description is of little or no 
use in the field; and when once a dog has contracted 
this habit, it will take no very small pains to free him 
from it. In breaking young dogs, a sportsman should 
be systematically cool and deliberate ; and on no occa- 
sion whatever suffer himself to be hurried into a pas- 
sion; and in correcting a dog (as was said before) let 
nothing but a whip be used. But there are some dogs 
so very hard, and high-mettled, as to require severe 
correction; and these too, when once conquered, gene- 
rally prove excellent. . 
When your young dog finds game, walk slowly up to 
him, but never run; for if you run, it is natural for 
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bin to do the same, and he will certainly spring the 
birds. As soon as you get up to your dog, and think 
yourself sufficiently near the birds, (supposing he stands 
and the game lies) walk round him, continuing to move 
ns loser till you spring them: if he should then chase, he 
> ould be corrected as before directed, which will most 
kely answer the purpose. If, however, you find him 
still unruly, when he next makes a point, head him if 
ifposible, and shewing him your whip, smack it two 
r three times, ‘at the same time calling out, down, 
to ho !—Should all this -fail of the desiraid effect, the 
rash-cord must next be resorted to. This is only fastening 
) to the dog’s collar a small rope or cord, of about 20 or 
5 fathoms in length, and then letting him range 
4 1 bout with this dragging on the ground. By the help 
f this cord you will be able to stop him whenever you 
. se. Should he again attempt to run in, you must 
aeck him smartly with the cord. (This cord may be 
P ed also should the dog not come in when he is called, 
& ec.) If after practising with the trash-cord, you still 
i ad him attempt to flush his game, recourse must be 
4 ad to the strong-collar, (or spike-collar as it is called 
. some parts) which is no other than a strong leather 
rap, stuck with three rows of small nails, the points 
f which should extend three or four lines of au inch 
yond the surface of the inside. A piece of leather 
. ist then be sewed over the heads of the nails to pre- 
at their starting back when the dog presses upon 
heir points. A ring is then fastened to each end,of 
this collar (for if it were buckled like a common one, 
provid perpetually wound the dog) through which is 
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passed one end of a cord, of the same length as tie one 
just before mentioned, in such a manner that, in pul- 
ling towards you, the rings may bring the collar close, 
in order that the nails may press upon his neck, and 
warn him of his fault. When you have put this in- 
strument round the neck of your dog, cast him off, and 
let him run with the cord drawing after him as before, 
As soon as he makes a point, get the end of the cord 
into your hand, and if he attempts to run in, give him 
a smart pull, calling out toho : / If you think proper 
you may fasten a peg to the end of the cord, which, on 
the dog coming to a point, may be stuck in the 
ground ; by which means you will be enabled to walk 
up to him, and act as your own judgment directs. A 
few of these lessons will most assuredly answer the - 
purpose. It is generally supposed that dogs broke in 
a mountainous country, or to grous, have an advantage 
over others in point of range, but much of this depends 
upon the animal himself. | cas ! 
Whenever young dogs rake, that is, hunt with their 
noses too close to the ground, recourse must generally 
be had to the puzzle-peg; ; though sometimes words will 
be sufficient. What is known by the name of dog- 
wood, is mostly used for making these pegs, the length 
of which should be ten or twelve inches; and that part 
which comes under the dog’s jaw should be at least two 
inches broad, with a thin strap of leather running hori- 
zontally through the thick end of it, so as to buckle 
round the neck of the dog; and that part immediately 
under the dog’s tusks must have a hole bored through 
it, so as toadmit of a slight thong of white horse lea- 
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her, which must be placed behind the tusks of the dog, 
an and tied underneath his jaw. With this instrument 
astened on the dog, you may hunt him, without the 
yallest injury; and it will most undoubtedly make 
pim throw up his head well, and draw his game better: 

y this means he will also be prevented from mouthing, 

| y wever good his inclination may be. 

w dog that rakes with his nose, and follows the game 
y the track, will never be worth keeping, unless 
: cored of this habit. Whenever, therefore, you per- 
‘ceive your young dog is following the track of part- 
4 ridge down wind, call to him in an angry tone, hold up / 
e will then become uneasy and agitated, going first 
‘en one side, and then on the other, till the wind brings 
: im the scent. He will only have to find the game 
2 our or five times in this way, when he will perhaps 
take the wind of himself, and hunt with his nose high. 
« ¥ Should this not be the case, recourse must be had to 
"the puzzle-peg. 

i: Partridges lie much better to dogs that wind them, 
than to those that follow by the track. The dog that 
_ winds the scent approaches the birds by degrees, and 
that more or less as he finds them either shy or tame 3 
or, in other words, whether they lie well, which he is 
x enabled to discover by the scent which they emit when 
i they are uneasy; and notwithstanding they see him 
bunt round them, they will not be alarmed, because 
- they do not perceive that he is following them. No- 
erie disturbs birds more than for them to see a «log 
tracing their footsteps. When a dog follows them in 
this manner down wind, he generally springs them ; for 
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he is not able to take the scent properly until he is 
- upon them, and then they will not lie. 

Be careful to keep your young dog regularly to his 
work, and be very strict with him just as he is getting 
staunch, as the first season he is shot over generally 
determines whether he will be a good one, or not worth 
keeping: at this period numbers of sporting dogs are 
ruined by improper management; if, at this time, 
they are suffered to acquire any bad habits, such as 
ranging too wide, inattention to their master, &e. they 
will be with great difficulty reclaimed, and some will 
never be brought to proper obedience again. 

Some are of opinion, that when you take out young 
dogs, you should have a second person to flog them ; 
and as a reason for which they allege, that by con- 
stantly correcting your dog yourself, he will occasion- 
ally sneak away when he has done wrong, and prevent 
you coming sufficiently near to correct him. This 
doctrine appears to me quite erroneous: If the dog, 
after being once beaten, sneaks off when he does wrong, 
depend on it he will sooner suffer his master to come 
near him a second time than a stranger. Besides, it 
is not sufficient for him to love his master only—he 
should fear him also, since it is most undoubtedly fear 
as much as love that makes this creature obedient. 

As to speed, if a dog have a good nose, it is gene- 
rally supposed he cannot be too swift; but very fleet 
dogs are apt occasionally to run over the game, and 
are certainly sooner fatigued than a steady even-rated 
one. A dog of the latter description will make ample 
amends for his want of swiftness, by hunting more 
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e sarefully, and never passing or running in upon his 


“Aine. 
To make a dog back and stand in company, you 
’ 10 d hunt him with an old staunch dog; and then 
w with a small application of the principles of training 
‘ will easily effect this useful qualification. in 
pine your youny dog to back, it will be necessary 
r your old one to make a point; and should the 
young one be in a distant part of the field, call to him; 
he CS as soon as you perceive he sees the old dog, hold 
up your hand, using, at the same time, the word toho / 
B practising this two or three times, you will find 
your dog back without farther trouble. 
Bi Wy when youcome to shoot over your young dog, 
q u find he breaks away on the shot, you must bring 
i a back to the place whence he run, and there, make 
¢ him lie down, call down-charge ! I! if words prove 
so the whip must be resorted to, which will 
assuredly bring him to obedience. It is for this reason 
r that the dog should never be taught to fetch the bird 
| hen killed; if he is, it well be Re I to make 
hi im steady on the shot. phys 
ae may not be amiss to observe, that occasionally 
e best of dogs may make mistakes, such as flushing 
bi birds, &c. and this frequently happens on bad scenting 
lays or in accidentally hunting down wind; and in 
ese cases it will be sufficient to spéak angrily to him, 


yut by no means to flog him. 


ters, advise you at first to make use of pieces of bread 
ied in hog’s lard with partridge’s dung, and strewed 
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: - Some writers, in giving directions for training poin- ' 
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in the fields where you intend to hunt; this,: how- 
ever, is only giving the sporstman unnecessary trouble, 
and therefore ought to be exploded. 

I shall close this subject with observing, that a dog 
intended for setting should never be named Ponto, Carlo, 
nor indeed any name ending with O; as toho is an ex~ 
pression so generally made use of by sportsmen and 
dog-breakers, when they intend he should keep his 
ground, that a dog thus named will be liable to be de- 
ceived, and to mistake the intention of his master. 


ENE ONAN 
DISEASES Pe OT ae ‘TO DOGS. 


Bien are lable to many ecient a for ech dise 
ease numbers of remedies have been. prescribed. But 
madness is the most dreadful of all others, and hitherto 
has baffled the skill of all those who have made the 
cure of it their particular study, 

Madness is a distemper very common among all 
kinds of dogs, but which, by proper care, is easily pre- 
vented in general. It proceeds from high feeding, and 
want of exercise,. and also from fulness of blood and 
costiveness :—With regard to the two first it may be 
observed, that they should be better fed when you hunt 
them, than when they rest; and let them be neither 
too fat nor too lean, but of the two rather inclined to 
_ fat; by which means they will not only be “preserved 
from madness, but also from the mange and scab. If 
you have not an opportunity of letting dogs have free 
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(cess to good clear water, such as a running stream 
Bipstances let it be changed every day, and take care 
yy have as much as they please. Their exercise and 


Wg 
must be order ed according to your own discretion, 
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eing careful to observe a proper medium; and give 
ber | once a week, especially in the heat of the year, 
ve or six spoonsful of sallad oil, which will cleanse ) 
hem; if at other times they have given them the quan- 
ity bof a hazel nut of mithridate, it is an excellent thing 
Borevent diseases. It is adviseable occasionally to 
; bleed them under the tongue, and behind the ears.— 
If at any time you are suspiciana of a dog going mad, 
tantly secure him. @ 
Tv here are no less than seven sorts of madness, two 
f which, the hot burning madness, and the running 
pa dness, are regarded as incurable, and are danger- 
a in the highest degree, the effect of which is too 
ell and too fatally known to need a description in 
is place. All things they bite, and draw blood from, 
vill have the same distemper: they generally seize on 
ill they meet, but particularly on their own species ; 
q d it is singular that all dogs have a dread of them, 
: d fly, if possible, at their approach. However cou- 
ugeous a dog may be, on being attacked by one that 
smad, he will cry out, and make every effort to dis- 
: ngage himself, and run away. It is said that a mad 
Hog always runs straight a-head ; and should any per- 
gon perceive a dog approaching whom he is apprehen- 
sive of being 80, all he has to do is to turn out of the 
road, and the animal, if mad, wil} not follow. I have. 
wice adopted this method myself, and have found it 
Ke answer. , 
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The symptoms of this disease present themselves 1, 
warious forms, but are easily discerned. The follow. 
ing are generally the forerunners of it :-—When a dog: 
becomes melancholy, droops his head, ferbears eating, 
seems to forget his former habits, and as he’ runs 
snatches at every thing; if he often looks upwards, and 
that his stern at its setting on be rather erect, and the 
rest of it hanging down; if his eyes be red, his breath 
strong, his voice hearse, and that he drivels and foams 
at the mouth, you may be satisfied he has this dis- 
temper; and the only thing which should he done is 
instantly to despateh him, however great a favourite he 
may be, If, at this period, he should remain at liberty, 
he wil certainly leave his home ; he goes at full speed, 
and the mischief that may happen, owing thus to a 
mad dog breaking away, and running over an extent of 
country, is incalculable, as he spares no living creature. 

There is still another very distmguishing feature 
by which this disease may be known, which is the ani- 
mal’s aversion to water, and liquids in general. At the 
sight of water, not only a mad dog, but a human be- 
ing who has the hydrophobia, will shudder, and turn 
from it with abhorrence; and this is undoubtedly the 
most certain sign that a dog is mad, These animals 
are liable to other diseases, the symptoms of which, in 
some degree, approximate those of madness, and are 
frequently mistaken for them, but in no other disorder 
will adog manifest that utter aversion to water; as in 
other cases, if he will not drink, be will in general smell 
of it, and appears no way alarmed; on the contrafy, a 
mad dog seems frightened, and will be almost con- 
vulsed at the very sight. 


‘hornhill asserts that this method ts not to be relied 
pnd adds, that “ now and then mad dogs do not 
ear to feel any dread of it; however, they will sel- 
BP clantarily drink when the disease is arrived at 
ay height. ” Now as this gentleman has seryed four 
p! renticeships to training dogs, as he himself informs 
. , it is very likely he may haye seen a dog afflicted 
ith Beis disease; but in this assertion he shews his 1 io 
' nce as to the nature of it. Wherever this “ now 
i then” has occurred, it has always been in the very 
Brace of the disease, when the animal has almost run 
: met down, and his dissolution is at hand; at this 
riod mad dogs have been known sometimes to cross 
pers, but never todrink. As to dogs drinking in the 
“ Base of this disease, which Thornhill’s assertion 
ems to allow, it is certainly false; I have had an 
: portunity of trying the experiment many times. A 
WV years ayo, a pack of fox-hounds belonging to a 
Sileman 3 in Cheshire was infected with this disease ; 
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; w the disorder first got among them is unknown; 
ut every “ now and then” one or more manifested the 
rt symptoms; and, as the pack was very valuable, 
means were resorted to to preserye it, and every 
ethod tried to cure the already disordered dogs to no 
d pose. These dogs, on first being attacked, were 
ll secured, in order to try the effect of different re- 
edies prescribed for the cure of the hydrophobia, 
ich, however, were all useless, and the whole was at 
eneth destroyed. The abhorrence of water was uni- 
Sy testified throughout, and I have found it an 
he ring proof in every instance. ae 
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Among the various remedies for this disease, none 
perhaps has been more celebrated with less merit than 
the Ormskirk medicine. It has been publicly asserted, 
that this medicine has cured both dogs and human 
beings, even after the hydrophobia has taken place ; 
this, however, is a positive falsehood; I shall not le- 
sitate to assert, that, so far from curing, it has no effect 
whatever in preventing, this scourge, as well of man as 
of the canine race. I am willing to allow that many 
persons have been bit by dogs, which their own fears 
have magnified into mad ones, and after taking the 
Ormskirk medicine, have fancied themselves preserved 
from the hydrophobia. Perhaps, after being bit by a. 
strange dog, they have had a slight indisposition aris- 
ing from colds or other causes: this has instantly 
been regarded as the first symptoms of madness; the 
medicine has been taken, and they have recovered. 
This is the most rational, and indeed the only way, of 
accounting for those reports of cures, which have becn 
so roundly asserted, and published to the world. 

That many dogs are called mad, which are not so, is 
very evident. Should a dog happen to pass through a 
strange town or village, if he run, all the dogs in tlie 
place will run after him ; and he to get clear will snap 
at either man or dog that impedes his way: the cry 
of mad dog / resounds from all quarters ; crowds armed 
with different instruments of destruction instantly pur- 
sue the wretched animal, and he falls a victim to the 


a 


ili-timed rage of ignorance. 
After a supposed mad dog has been killed, in order _ 
to prove this point precisely, take a bit of bread and 
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ss ) it on his teeth and gums, and then give it to an- 
hi er dog ; if the animal refuse to eat it, it is a strong 
‘oof that the other was mad; on the contrary, should 
1 , eat it, you may rest satisfied he was not so: this is 
e501 ed, and generally obtains credit; but this expe- 
ment I have never yet tried, 

2 would strongly recommend my readers always to 
e their puppies wormed, which prevents a dog in 
F state from biting; and, whenever the hy diaphdbia 
akes its appearance, to destroy the animal. If either 
1 n or beast has been bitten by a mad dog, I am of 
ait nion that the only way to prevent the effects so much 
) be dreaded, is the immediate application of the 
all medicines hitherto discovered having proved 
0 ive. As to the Ormskirk medicine, it ‘has now 
sertedly fallen into disrepute; and I have witnessed 
lany instances of its absolute inefficacy : indeed it has 


Hed, I am certain, in every Instance, except in Seine 
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5 Should a dog be supposed to haye been bitten by a 
: id dog, and certain proof be wanting of the anima! 
hich bit him being mad, the case is very disagreeable ; 
the precise time for taking effect has never been, 
t perhaps ever will be, ascertained; you might 
refore keep your suspected dog confined for many 
: onths, and still remain in uncertainty. 

I in closing this subject, I shall merely observe, that 
ea numbers of remedies have been prescr ibed for 
$s most dreadful disorder; but as I am certain none 
| either prevent or cure it, I shall forbear enumerat- 


i, 5 them; however, I am decidedly of opinion, that 
a. 
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by having the bitten part immediately cut out, will, 
prevent infection; and of this I have seen two very 
striking and conclusive instances. , 

_ The five curable madnesses are the following :— 

1. Falling Madness.—So called on account of its, 
lying in the dog’s head. .This disease makes the ani- 
mal frequently reel and fall down, and is often mis. 
taken for fits. To cure this disorder, take four ounces 
of the juice of briony, and the same quantity of the 
juice of peony, with four drachms of staves-acre pul- 
verised: mix these together, and give it the dog with 
a drenching horn. Also bleed him in the ears, and in 
the two veins that come down his shoulders. ! 

2. Sleeping Madness.—In this disorder the dog ap- 
pears very drowsy, and seems to wish to sleep conti- 
nually, which is caused by little worms that are* bred 
iu the mouth of the stomach, from corrupt humours, 
and vapours, the fumes of which ascend to the head: 
to cure which take six ounces of the juice of worm- 
wood, two ounces of the powder of hartshorn burnt, 
and two drachms of agaric:. mix all these together in 
a little white wine, and give it the animal with adrench- 
ing horn. | 
3. Dumb Madness lies in the blood, and causes the 

dog not to feed, but to hold his mouth always wide 
open, frequently rubbng his feet against the sides of 
it, as if he had a bone in his throat. In order to cure, 
take the juice of black hellebore, the juice of spatula 
putrida, and of rue, of each four ounces; strain them 
well, and add thereto two drachms of unprepared. 
scammopy, which, being mixed well together, give the 
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¢with the instrument before mentioned, holding his 


in his gums, 
. Lank Madness is so called by reason of the dog’ s 
ness and pining away. I am of opinion that this 


mal be bled. 

5. Rheumatic, or Slavering Madness.—This disease 
a sions the dog’s head to swell, and his eyes to ap- 
yellow. He will also slaver and drivel at the 
uth; to cure which, take four ounces of the powder 
* roots of polipody of the oak, six ounces of the 


nisletoe, and four ounces of the juice of ivy: let 
pel be boiled together, and given to iG dog as 
s he can take it. 
he Distemper (as it is called) is another grievous 
order, to which young dogs seem as liable as chil- 
are to the small pox, and which frequently proves 
In many cases, where the dog recovers, it will 
e him lame, in some part or other, the rest of his 
ie: . Many medicines are prescribed for it; but the 
badvice that can be given on this head is to prey ent 
virulence of the disease by diet. Whenever te 
ng dog i is sustained on high food, he is sure to have 
listemper very violently, What I mean by high 
dis carrion, flesh, &c. Now, if your young dog is 
with potatoes and buttermilk, or skimmed milk, or 
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ad dup for some time, lest he throw it out again; after’ 
1 bleed him in the mouth by cutting two or three 


rder is incurable; at all events nothing better can. 
yiven than a little Ayre of Paro and let the 


e of fennel roots, with the like quantity of the roots 


st s alone, weak broth, and such simple food, and 
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occasionally takes a small dose of sulphur; he will 
not Suffer much from this disease, and require little or 
fo medicine.  Imoculation is a method highly to be re. 
commended, You should physic your young dog 
with sulphur, and also bleed him ; and then if you can 
find a dog that has the distemper (if favourably perhaps 
the better) take some of the infectious mucus from his 
nostrils, and place it with a rowel either im your dog's 
neck, or through his lip, rubbing, at the same time, a 
little on his nose, and with a feather putting some up 
his nostrils ; m a day or two, give him about two table 
spoonsful of castor oil. 1 have not the smallest hesita- 
tion in recommending this method of inoculation, as I 
have seen it tried with success, though I never practise 
it myself. But of all things, I am certain, from re- 
peated trials, that nothing so much prevents the virus 
lence and fatal effects of this disorder as feeding on 
simple food, and giving sulphur oceasionaliy, as above- 
mentioned ; and this simple food too will make your 
dog sufficiently fat. iM 

It is curious to observe the pains which Thornhill 
has taken to deseribe the merits of Dr. Blaine’s medi- 
cine for the cure of the distemper. Oue would really 
imagine that these two gentlemen were intimate friends, 
and that the former endeavoured to do the latter a 
kindriess in thus exerting his literary talents to sell the 
doctor’s medicine. The inefficacy of Blaine’s medi- 
cine I have many times witnessed ; however, should 
the sportsman be inclined to make trial of it, [believe 
it may be purchased in almost every market town in 
the kingdom, at the medicine venders. — ne | 
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y ‘he nature of thie disorder, like that of the hydro« 


edicines, however, have been used with success:—~_ 
A table'spoonful of Norris’s drops, in the same quan- 
ty of port wine, given occasionally : one grain and a 
If of calomel, and five grains of rhubarb, given every 
; er day: half an ounce of jesuit’s bark, the same 
jantity of dragon’s blood, and also of gamboge, made 
© pills nearly the size of an hazle nut; one to be 
c every other day. — 
Great benefit also has been found from an ounce of 
a avian bark in a glass of port wine, and given twice 
ny 4 | 
The preceding receipts I make no doubt are very 
) od ‘ifs but I must honestly confess, I have found more 
efit from syrup of buckthorn, than any other me- 
a ne. It is of such a nature as to operate as physic, 
the same time that it administers in some measures 
th he nourishment of the animal. 7 
There known many persons fond of giving castor 
and for aught I know it may bea very good thing ; 
‘it is ten to one the dog throws it up again as 
4 as given ; and this never —" ‘with syrup of 
c ckthorn. 
The mange is palbaia the most Sapiaeileat to the 
ortsman of any disease to which dogs are subject, as 
tedquently arises from their bemg half starved at 
me, 5 by which they are compelled to seek sustenance 
: d, and thus feed on human excrements and the 
e " rubbish. In fact, this disease arises entirely 
mn neglect; it is freuen tly caused by dirty ses 
‘D2 
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hobia, is not properly understood. The following: 
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nels, foul water, and filthiness in general; and when 
once the mange is contracted, the infection will spread 
through all the dogs of the house, unless great care is 
taken to keep them separate. This disease is of two 
kinds, the one called the red, and the other the com- 
mon mange—the former of which is the most difficult 
to cure, but not so infectious. The red mange may 
be known from the common by a reddish appearance, 
-_asif the dog had been scalded ; the dog will also lose his 
hair in a much shorter time: frequently too when you 
-suppose the red mange to be cured, it will re-appear. 
The mange deprives a dog, in a great degree, of 
his sense of smelling ; but is easily cured on its first 
“appearance. But dogs which have proper attention 
paid them will never be troubled with this loathsome 
disease, unless one already affected by some means get, 
among them, : 
dine cure the red mange—take four ounces of quick- 
silver, two ounces of -Venice turpentine, and a pound 
of hog’s lard: the quicksilver and turpentine to be well 
incorporated until all the globules disappear: an 
ounce to be rubbed on the dog daily for three succes- 
sive days, especially on those parts that seem the most 
affected. 

This disorder may be cured (as also the common 
mange) by rubbing the dog well with mercurial oint- 


ment; but great care must be taken to prevent the 
animal getting cold; as in that case you will most 
likely lose your dog. On the first. appearance of the 
mange, it may be cured by rUPhING, a very little on the 
affected parts. \ 


The common mange may be cured by stone brim- 
ier fine, either in milk, or mixed ‘up with 
er, and made into an ointment with hoe’: s lard, and 
all quantity of oil of turpentine; with which rub 


d Sweet turnip-roots, which boil in cow’s urine till it 
ke broth, and with it rub your dog three or four 
7” thother —Sulphur, two ounces ; aloes, two drachms; 
« reurial oimtment, two drachms; hog’s lard, four 
aces, all well mixed together: with which rub the 
a more than once, should there be occasion,— 
lis, in my opinion, is preferable to any of the pre-~ 
lin ng: the aloes are intended merely to prevent ib 
g from licking himself. 

D Jogs are sometimes afflicted with Peeivuluend: which 
tbe known by the following symptoms :—The 


mbling i in the legs, staggering, and falling. When 
se se ‘symptoms appear, the dog’s nose and tongue 
juld be dipped in cold water, and he should be bled. 
shall now proceed to give a list of disorders, &e. 
ch are obvious at first aris with the methods of 
e. 
r Fi ts.—Bleed the dog, and rub him well with a 
= one, or a rough piece of wood. — Li 
or the Megrim.—Bleeding will be sufficient. 

” Colds and Coughs.—Flour of sulphur, cold drawn 
d oil, and salt-petre, of each one ounce: divide it 
four doses, giving one every other day, and a table- 
dontul of honey daily. 

. D3 
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Biaoe every day for a week; or—take large millet 


; 2 ze hanging out of the animal’s mouth, violent ~ 
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different times been prescribed for curing the bite of 
the viper, &c. and some of which, I am certain, are 
absolutely ineffectual. I shall not therefore trouble my 
reader with enumerating them, but only mention one 
simple though certain remedy, which is nothing but 
sweet oil, Of this I have made repeated trials, and can 
recommend it without hesitation, as an infallible cure, 
When a dog has been bit by a viper, slow-worm, &c: 
fand the animal’s nose is the part most likely to be bit) 
the bitten part will immediately swell, ‘and whenever 
the sportsman perceives this to be the case, he has only 
to rub it well with sweet oil (olive oil is the best).— 
Should a considerable time elapse before he is able to 
‘procure oil, and the poison have materially affected the 
dog, a spoonful of oil should be poured down his 
throat, and the bitten part held over a charcoal fire 
while the oil is well rubbed in, It will seldom hap- 
pen, however, that any thing more will be necessary 
than a little common sweet oil rubbed well on the 
wound. It may not be amiss to observe that olive oil 
and a charcoal fire (as above described) will cure the 
sportsman himself, should he ever unfortunately stand 
in need of such a remedy. 

For the bite of a mad dog :—The best cure for this is 
hanging—however, should the sportsman be disposed 
to try any remedy, let it be an immediate application 
of the lancet, and well securing the dog for a long time 
afterwards. 

For bites of other dogs :—Rub the parts with Friar’ 8 
balsam, oil of organum, and soap lineament: 


i 
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For a dog wounded with shot :—Oil of turpentine, oil 
f camomile, and aqua vite, of each two ounces, mixed 
1 together with half a pint of linseed oil. 

For the same :—-Fresh goose grease melted and 
ained through a sieve, spirit of wine and turpentine, 
tach an equal quantity, melted, strained clear and 
—the parts to be well anointed. 

c or sore feet, or stripping in the fect ;—Stale urine, or 


prefer able in every respect, as it will extract thorns, 
® d enable the dog to hunt next morning. Alum water 
a good thing to wash a dog’s feet with, on account of 
hardening them. 

To bring hair upon a scalded part :—Calcine a piece 
Heather, and mix it with hog’s lard, with which rub 
affected parts. Other receipts might be given, but 
f ‘ Sis much the best, as well.as the most simple, and no- 


ing better can be used to make hair grow in general. 


halk, and give him two large table spoonsful of syrup 
fk ela twice a week for a fortnight. 
Another for the same :—One pound of native sulphur, 


pronase of soft soap—rub well with this four or five 
sin the space of the summer. | 


nees of shag tobacco steeped in three quarts of water, 


1d well rubbed in before a fire; or common soap and 
an itm water made into a strong lather, and left on the 
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alt and water, are frequently used; but styptic tincture 


To make a dog fine in his coat :—Brush him well with: 


ne Bijasct of train oil, one pint of oil of turpentine, and. - 


To destroy fleas, ticks, or lice :—Sweet oil; or, four | 


nim nal for a day; or, Scotch snuff rubbed all over him ; | 
” b trooper’ s ointment. And indeed many others might’ 
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be enumerated that would answer the purpose ; in hot 
weather, however, and if the dog have much hair, (which 
is generally. the case with setters and springers) it will 
be necessary to repeat the operation very often. 

To recover the sense of smelling :—Two drams of aga- 
‘gic, one scruple of sal gemmz}; beat these into powder, 
and mix them well with simple oxymel, making a pill 
as big asa nut; cover it with butter, and force it down 
the dog’s throat~if he will not take it without that 
trouble. 

To cure dogs that have taken subi :—Nux-vomica, 
&c.—Any thing that will cause instantaneous vomiting 
will have the desired effect ; and nothing is better than 
two or three grains of blue vitriol; or, common salt 


~ Forced down his throat till he vomits. And afterwards 


he should have the following purge given him :—A 
table spoonful of oil of English pitch, and this should 
be given him in the morning fasting. Nux-vomica 
will kill a dog in a short time unless he ree it 
From his stomach, 

Balls to be given a few weeks before the shooting season : 
—One pound of antimony, four ounces of sulphur, 
and syrup of buckthorn—a sufficient quantity to give 
it a proper consistence—divide into balls, each weigh- 
ing seven drams; give one every second or third day. 
» To dry up a bitch’s milk :—Warm vinegar and bran- 
dy ; or goose grease and rum, of each an equal quan- 
iity—anoint the teats well. 

Spaying bitches:—If you would spay your bitch, it 
should be done before she has ever had a litter of 
whelps; and in performing the operation, the roots 
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d strings of the veins should not be taken entirely 
ys; as, if you do, you will injure her reins, and 
e her slow in running ever after. A bitch must_ 
er be spayed while she is proud, as her life will be 
; eat danger. For my own part, I would recom- 
d neither spaying nor gelding, as these animals 
1 reduced to the neuter gender; soon become good 
I nothing. 
: ub, 
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” LAWS RELATING TO DOGS. 

| ‘ é 

WILL venture to assert, that the shooting ii 
| 30 woul much sooner lose a horse than a fayourite 
+ and in his estimation the crime of stealing the 
er would be much greater; but the framers of the 
aws thought otherwise, and thought justly—it is 
; | death to steal a dog, which is the case with horse- 
‘ Notwithstanding, these animals are legally 
ell and to a greater extent than many imagine. 
it t is provided by 10 Geo. III. c. 18. that if any per- 
’ shall steal any dog or dogs, of any kind or sort what- 
ver, not only from the owner, but from any person 
which such dog or dogs may have been intrusted ; 
all sell, buy, receive, harbour, detain, or keep, any 
pees or dogs, knowing the same to be stolen, 
p such offender being thereof convicted, on the 
Fone witness, or on his or her own confession, 
ino justices, shall, for the first offence, forfeit a 
a exceeding thirty, nor less than twenty pounds, — 
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at the discretion of such two justices; together also 
with the charges previous to and attending such con. 
viction, to be ascertained by the said justices. And if 
such penalty is not forthwith paid, the offender shall 
be committed to the house of correction or common 
gaol, for a period not less than sx, nor exceeding 
twelve, calendar months, or until the said penalties and 
charges are paid. ; : 

Should such person be convicted of a second of- 
fence, he shall forfeit'a sum not exceeding fifty, nor 
less than thirty, pounds, together with the expense 
attending such conviction ; in case of non-payment, to 
be committed to the house of correction, or common 
gaol, for any time not exceeding eighteen, nor less than 
twelve, months, or until the fine shall be paid; one 
moiety of such penalties to the informer, and the other 
to the poor of the parish where the offence has been 
committed; and such justices shall order the of- 
fender to be publicly whipped within three days after 
-ecommitntent, in the town wherein such gaol or house 
of correction shall be, between the hours of twelve and 
one in the day-time*. 


It is also lawful, upon information, for one justice 
to grant a warrant to search for any dog or dogs stolen 
as aforesaid ; and in case either the dog or his skin 
shall be found, the said justice shall take and restore 
such dog or skin to its right owner, and the person in 


* This statute, in the act, is very inaccurately worded; and 
would afford ample scope for the quibbling abilities ef the long- 
robed gentlemen, j 
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whose possession or custody such dog or skin was 
found, (such person being privy to the theft) shall be 
jabl ble to the like penalties and punishment as are in- 
ficted on persons convicted of stealing any dog or 
; under this act. However, should any person 
t 1 hink himself aggrieved by any thing done in pursu-_ 
nce of this act, he may appeal to the next general 
uarter sessions, within four days after the cause of 
. plaint shall arise, such appellant giving fourteen 
lays notice in writing of his intention to appeal, and 
ye justices at ‘such sessions shall determine the ap- 
e in a summary way, and award such costs as they 
shall think proper—which determination shall be final. 
" he last sentence of this paragraph appears ridiculous, 
where it says that the appellant must give fourteen days 
tice of his appeal, and yet that appeal must be 
made within four days after the cause of complaint. 
In order to elucidate this business, and shew in 
. What thanner a lost’ dog may be recovered, I shall in~ 
t the following case :— 
% M. 7. Geo. I1I.—On an action of trover and con- 
arsion for a setting dog, the plaintiff proved the dog 
0 be his property, and that it was found at the de- 
dant’s house twelve months after it had been lost. 
r the defendant said, the dog strayed there casually ; 
* demanded twenty shillings for its keep for twenty 
: % ks, before he would deliyerup the dog. A’verdict 
s given for the plaintiff, subject to the opinion of 
1é court, whether this refusal amounted to a conver- 
is 2 of the dog. The counsel for the defendant de- 
« ‘lined arguing the. question, and the plaintiff had 
ju ap nent, Rep. Wy, 
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Hence it would appear, that if a dog strays into the 
habitation of any person, without a collar; he has no 
right to detain him, unless he does it knowing the 
dog, and with the intention of restormg him to his 
owner. But, notwithstanding, dog-stealers frequently 
contrive to elude the vigilance of the law, by convey- 
ing dogs to distant parts of the kingdom. 

With respect to mischievous or dangerous dogs,—it 
is a public nuisance to suffer such to be at large and 
unmuzzled, to the danger or annoyance of the neigh- 
bours or passengers; and the owner thereof may be 
indicted; and an action for damage will, in such case, 
lie against him. Such action, however, cannot be 
brought unless the owner had notice of his haying bit 

‘gome person once before. 12 Mod. 555. 1 Ld. Raym. 
606. ‘This is chiefly meant of mastiffs, bull-dogs, and 
other ferocious dogs, 

An action will also lie against a man for keeping a 
dog accustomed to bite sheep, provided it can. be 
proved that the owner knew him to be guilty of such a 
practice; and his having once wounded or killed a 
sheep is sufficient to constitute it. 

If another dog fail on mine, J am justified in beat- 
ing, and even killing him, if there be danger of him 
materially injuring mine, and J cannot save him in 
any other way. 


. ; ‘ B . 

Duty on Dogs.—Every person who shall keep any 
oveyhound, hound, pointer, setting-dog, spaniel, 
Jurcher, or terrier; or who shall keep two or more 
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iors, of whatever description or denomination the 
me may be, shall annually pay eleven shillings and. 
ence each. 
And every person who» shall ideas any dwelling- 
2, assessed to any of the duties on inhabited 
ises, or on windows or lights; and shall keep one 
¥ and no more, not being of the above descriptions 
ll pay seven shillings annually for such dog. 
But this duty is not to extend to dogs not six 
nt ths old ; the proof of which to lie on the owner on 
2 aa to the commissioners. | 
ersons compounding. for their whet to be 
rged thirty-four ee | | 
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"THE Grouse is a bird which is found in different 
parts of the globe, and of which there are various 
kinds. However, as this volume is intended not for 
the naturalist, but the sportsman, it will be necessary 
to describe only those which breed in Great Britain, 
and that kind in particular, which is the general ob- 
ject of pursuit, and which is known by the name of 
red grouse, or moor-game. 

These birds are much larger than the partridge ; 
the male weighing about nineteen ounces. The bill is 
black, the irides hazel-coloured, the throat red, the 
plumage on the head and neck a light tawny red, each 
feather being marked with several transverse bars of 
black ; the back and scapulars are a deeper red, and 
on the middle of each feather is a large black spot ; 
the breast and belly are of a dull purplish brown 
colour, crossed with narrow dusky lines; the quill 
feathers are dusky; the tail consists of sixteen black 
feathers, the four middlemost of which are barred with 
red; the thighs area pale red, obscurely barred with 
black; the legs and feet are clothed down to the claws 
with thick, soft, white and brown feathers*; the outer 


* They are the old birds only which are thus feathered to the 
_ claws, though it obtains, in some degree, in the poults, Young 
grouse are called poulés till they are a year old, 
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ind inner toes are connected to the first joint by a 
nal al membrane. The female_ is considerably less 
gan the male, weighing only fifteen ounces. Her 
jlours in general are less vivid, and she has more of 
" white and less of the red feathers than the male. 
T e heathy and mountainous parts of the northern 
punties of England are in general stocked with these 
i ds ; but they abound in the Highlands of Scotland, — 
\d are very common in Wales. They feed on moun- 
in berries, and the tender tops of the heath. 
G ouse pair very early in the spring, and the female 
ays from eight to twelve, or thirteen eggs, in a very 
mple nest, formed on the ground. The young leave 
; Brest almost as soon as hatched, and continue to 
the hen till the severity of the winter sets in, 
sn they unite in packs of twenty or thirty brace. 
continue together in the greatest harmony till’ 
epoch of spring, when they begin to feel the 
s of genial desire, and the males view each other 
1 a jealous eye, and furious battles are the conse- 
ence. 
The care dine stratagem of the hen for the security 
F the young are wonderful. If she perceive a dog 
proaching her brood, she will throw herself on the 
r ro pend directly before his nose, with dreadful scream- 
B> and manifest at the same time an apparently evi-~ 
ent ageing of flying. The dog eagerly pursues, 
XY ecting every moment to catch her: but when she 
is drawn him a sufficient distance from her treasure, 
Pots forth her powers, and leaves her astonished 
suer to follow her with his eyes alone. 
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Grouse shooting is very laborious, and requires both 
judgment and experience, particularly in mountains 
the sportsman is a stranger to. As the season is gene. 
rally very hot, it becomes highly necessary to be 
clothed accordingly. The lighter the dress the better, 
taking care at the same time to let the garments next 
your skin chiefly consist of flannel. <A flannel shirt 
and drawers are the best things that can be used for 
this purpose, and ought in fact to be considered as in- 
dispensably necessary, Flannel, though so capable of 
administering * warmth, is, notwithstanding, a bad con- 
ductor of heat; and therefore if the sportsman habi- 
tuates himself thus to wear flannel, he will experience 
ho increase of heat in summer on that account; at the 
same time, it must be allowed, that nothing will so 
effectually absorb the moisture which arises from ex- 
cessive perspiration, and consequently there can be no 
better preventive against taking cold. Some persons 
have an aversion to wearing flannel next the skin, and 
to such I would recommend calico, which is nearly of 
as much service, on account of its possessing a superior 
quality of absorption. In hot weather, to walk amongst 
the heath till a violent perspiration ensues, and.then to 
become stationary for a little time (which will un- 


* I am aware that the word administering is not perfectly phi- 
losophical, though it will certainly convey the proper idea to the 
mind. The fact is, flannel prevents the heat of the body from 
escaping, or evaporating; and thus, though what philosophers 
call a non-conductor of heat, yet prevents the body from be- 
coming cold. For a farther illustration of this subject, see 
Count Rumford’s Essays, 
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mibtedly sometimes be the case in grouse shooting), 
almost a sure method of taking a violent cold, if a 
ss . shirt is worn next the skin; to say nothing of the 
se greeable sensation it excites, by sticking to one’s 
ck. Short boots that lace close, but which are easy 
je legs and feet, are to be recommended; for shoes, 
m you walk in the mountains, gather the tops of 
7 2k heath, which will be very apt to rub the skin off 
rfect. It will be adviseable also to rub some tal- 
ie yn your heels, the bottoms of your feet, and the 
m skles of your toe, before you go out in the morn- 
§, which will not only cause you to walk easy, but 
r t that soreness otherwise consequent to a hard 
s grouse shooting. It is hardly necessary to men~ 
t a that the brandy flask is a very essential appen- 
; to the bottom of which should be attached a 
‘cup, which will enable the sportsman to allay his 
st by mixing water with his brandy ; rincing the 
wut will perhaps be found occasionally to answer’ 
e det ired purpose. But on no account drink cold 
er r alone; the fatal consequences of which, when a 
: son is in a great perspiration, are too well known to 


i a description in this place. 

. grouse shooting, it 1s very necessary to consult 
yarometer, as these birds can foresee the change 
2 weather, and shift their ground accordingly 
from the fall of the glass you expect bad wea- 
5 the birds will generally be found about midway 
4g > hills; and in case of very bad weather, the 
uts of the mountains are the places they resort to; 
ut in fine weather they will be found near the tops. 
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If in the morning you find them high, and in the 
ev ening low, bad weather may be expected, except it 
is for water they have descended, which is often the 
case; but of this the sportsman must Aiiag an opinion 
for himself. 

These birds go to water immediately after their 
morning flight, which is the proper time to begin the 
day's diversion: from that time till the extreme heat 
of the day comes on (which is generally towards twelve 
o'clock) good sport may be obtained ; as also from three 
till sun-set. Should the sportsman, however, be in- 

elined to beat for game in the dead time of the day 
(which is from about half past eleven till three), let 
him be careful to hunt all the deep ruts he meets with, 
as grouse frequently creep in these to shelter themselves 
from the excessive heat of the sun ; at this time also, 
they may be frequently found in mossy places. 

In this diversion, be careful to give your dog's the 
wind, and also to try the sides of the mountains which 
are most sheltered: if it blows hard you will be eertain 
to find the birds where the heath is longest ; and when 
this unfortunately happens to be the case, grouse gene- 
rally take long flights, and these too, are for the most 
part down* the wind, which is the very reverse of what 
most other fowls are known to do. There are other 
disagreeable circumstances attending a high wind, such 
as a difficulty in keeping the fowling piece steady, the 
flash of the pan blowing into the shooter’s face; it also 
makes the eyes water, and renders walking very irk- 
some, 


* That is, not against the wind, 
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re idting a pack of grouse, the old cock is generally 
e first that makes his appearance, and the first to take 
ing + if he has not been much disturbed, he will 
1k out before the dogs, making a chucking noise, and 
frequently get up and challenge, without seeming 
testify any symptoms of fear for himself ; but by 
S warns the hen and poults, which immediately 
a to run and separate. The hen generally runs 
| ar as she can from you, in order to draw your atten+ 
1 from the poults; and, if the poults are strong 
ough to shift for themselves, she will sometimes 
; e off altogether, in which case good diversion will 
ond follow. The main object, however, should 
© kill the old cock, which will most likely enable 
: a to pick up the young ones, one after another, as in 
BPesinning of the season they lie very close, 


particularly after hearing the report of a gun, 
hich terrifies them to sucha degree, that you may 
times take them up with your hand from under 
4 do's nose. When this happens, the ground can- 
" ‘ beaten too carefully, 

If f the night should have been wet previous to the 
: y of shooting, grouse will not lie. They will erect 
: r heads and run; and the only chance the sports- 
1 has of getting within shot is to run also; which 
: ainly not to be recommended, as it will spoil 
ur dogs ; ; for, seeing you run, they will do the same: 

ou 2 1 must keep your eye on the birds too while they 
: poise, which renders you liable to fall, and 
d your gun, and various other disagreeable inci- 
pv nenauee the birds are tickle, a brown dog i is 
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preferable to all others, and for reasons which haye 
been assigned before. 

Of all shooting, none is so laborious, either for man 
or dog, as that of grouse; the sportsman ought, there. 
fore,:to be provided with plenty of dogs; and one brace 
of good ones at a time will be found sufficient to be 
properly Attended to. Three brace of dogs are quite 
sufficient; and indeed two brace, properly managed, 
will be found. to afford plenty of diversion. By allow- 
ing your first couple of dogs to hunt only half the day, 
they will be sufficiently refreshed to hunt the next 
morning. 

Burnimg heath on the mountains, as it is done chiefly 7 
in the spring, is very destructive to grouse ; ‘for by this 
means numbers of nests are destroyed. There is an 
Act of Parliament against it; yet the practice is 
winked at, on account of the benefit derived therefrom 
by the owner of the mountain. The burnt heath 
manures the ground, and causes grass to spring. Care, 
howerer, should be taken in burning; as, in a dry season 
seconded by a high wind, it has not only set the moun- 
tain in a blaze, but communicated the flames to seve- 
ral adjoining woods :—a circumstance of this descrip- 
tion happened a few years ago. 

Grouse are very difficult: to be netted, owing to the 
straggling manner in which they lie, and their scat- 
tering on the approach of the sportsman, or the least 
noise. Two or three brace are the most that can be 
taken in this way, and very seldom ‘so many. 

. With respect tovblack grouse, or as. they are called 
in Scotland, black cocks, or blach-game, they are found 
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nthe edges of the moors, and the old cock will fre 
nently be some way in on the mountains. They lie 
close as they can to stubble fields, where they fre- 
pently feed. They perch occasionally on rails and 
es, and in this situation will often suffer the sports- 
a to approach within gun-shot. The cock weighs 
ut four pounds, and is much larger than the hen. 
hen served up to table, the flesh on the breast is 
a for a quarter of an inch, and beneath delicately 
| As it Pebaenli happens, that grouse are sent to 
‘distances after being killed, and in hot weather 
‘it is with great difficulty they are kept sweet, 
mhill advises the following method for this pur- 
Waid asserts that it isthe best hitherto discovered— 
bl give it in this gentleman’s own language.—‘ if 
. ish to send your game to any distance, never 
mit, particularly a grouse, that is, do not follow the 
| a I directions of taking out the entrails. The best 
e is not to pack them till they are perfectly dry: 

of all procure 2 bladders, and put a brace or more 
a if the bladder will contain them; tie the blad- 
| t tight round the neck, and seal it with sealing-wax, 
revent the air from getting in; and in that state, 
4 are put into boxes, they will keep for three 
eks, if required.” This may be a good method, and 
m1 n ittclined to believe it is, though I never tried it; 

[ the method used by many is that of putting a 
heath in the bottom of the box, and wrappiug the 
separately in, paper, and ry too without having 
rawn © ; 
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Tut partridge isa bird well known all over the 
world, as it is found in every country and every cli. 
mate, as well in the frozen region near the poles, as 
the burning tracts of the equator. Wherever it re- 
sides, it seems to adapt itself to the nature of the cli- 
mate. In Greenland, the partridge is brown in sum- 
mer; but as soon as the icy weather sets in, its outw ard 
plumage assumes the colour of the snows among which 
it seeks its food, and becomes clothed with a warm 
down beneath. Thus the latter defends it from the 
extreme cold, and the former prevents its being so 
easily seen by its enemies. Those of Barakonda are 
longer legged, much swifter of foot, and choose the 
highest rocks and precipices to reside in. Partridges, 
however, all agree in one general character, of being 
immoderately addicted to venery; and if we are to 
credit some writers even to an unnatural degree; cer- 
tain it is the cock bird will pursue the hen to the nest, 
and break. her eggs rather than not indulge ms incli- 
nations. 

In England there are two kinds of partridge, the 
grey and the red; the former of which is by far the 
best known, and most deserving of attention. It is of © 
a cowardly disposition, fearful, and simple, and easily 
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dec ceived or beguiled with many devices, particularly 
nat of being driven into a tunnel-net, by which 
sachers seldom miss taking the whole covey at once. 
‘ hese birds, in general, pair about the second week 
) February ; ; but in this respect they are much influ- 
nec by the weather; as, in a mild season, they 
, found in pairs as early as January; should, 
Vv wever, the weather afterwards prove severe, they 
a ain assemble in numbers, which by sportsmen are 
tlk ed packs. 
ay eir nest consists of a few blades of withered 
ass and leaves, constructed without art, and chiefly 
Boa i in corn-fields, amongst clover, long grass, or in 
e bottoms of hedges. There is am instance related, 
the Animal Biography, of a partridge, in the year 
f Py. forming her nest, and hatching sixteen eggs, on 
e tc p of a pollard oak tree, on a farm called Lion Hall, 
Essex, belonging to Colonel Hawker. We are told 
Boies the brood were hatched, they scrambled down 
F hort and rough boughs, which grew out all round 
n the trunk of the tree, and reached the ground in 
et y! 
> female lays from thirteen to irate eges, and 
met times more, about the size of a pigeon’s, but more 
mre, and of a greyish colour. The period of incu- 
ion is three weeks; and so closely do they sit on 
in eggs, particularly wheu near hatching, that fre- 
e a instances have occurred of partridges being cut 
wo by a scythe. 
‘he great hatch is about the first ten days in June, 
d the earliest birds begin to fly towards the latter 
| E 
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-end of that month. Should a partridge’s nest be de. 
-stroyed, she generally lays again; and this brood, which 
is termed by sportsmen clacking, is not game till Octo. 
ber.. These birds are always weak, and are frequently 

destroyed by the rigours of winter. 

‘The young brood are able to run ag soon as they are 
hatched ; and are indeed sometimes seen carrying part 
of their shell. The parents lead them immediately to 
ant-hills; the eggs of which insects constitute at first 
their principal food. The excellence of this food for 
young partridges may be ascertained by those bred up 
under a hen, which, if properly supplied with it, seldom 
fail of arriving at maturity. 

The affection of these birds for their youre is pecu- 
harly interesting. Both the cock and hen lead them 

out to feed, point out the proper places for finding it, 
as well as teach them the method, by scratching the ~ 
earth with their feet, after the manner of .a domestic 
hen: they cover them also in the same manner with 
their wings, and from this situation they are not easily 
roused: if, however, they are disturbed, much confu- 
sion ensues. ‘The cock, by a peculiar cry of distress, 
ia the first to give the alarm, at the same time throwing 
himself apparently in the danger, in order to give his 
companion an opportunity of conducting her brood to 
a place of safety, while he, by his fluttering along the 
ground, and exhibiting every appearance of debility, 
endeavours to mislead the enemy.—Mr. Markwick re- 
lates, that as he was once hunting with a young pointer, 

_. the dog ran on a brood of very small partridges. The 
old bird uttered the most piercing cry, fluttered, hurig 
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low her wings, and tumbled along just before the 
9g’s nose, till she had drawn him .to a considerable. 
stance, when she took wing and flew farther off, but 
| tout of the field, On this, the dog retumed nearly 
the place where the young ones lay concealed in the 
: a8 ; which the old bird no sooner perceived than she 
ba a back, and tumbled just before the dog's nose, and 
ain acted the same part, tumbling and rolling before, 
mn, , till she drew off his attention from her brood, and: 
is succeeded i in preserving them. 
The . partridge, when reared by the hand, soon ne-. 
3 those who have the care of it; and on its full 
vth, generally estranges itself altogether from thie, 
1 i 2 where itwas bred. Among the very few instances 
he partridge remaining tame was that of one reared 
rf e Rey. Mr. Bird. This, after its full growth, 
pred the parlour at breakfast and other times, re~ 
ved food from any hand that gave it, and stretched. 
lf * before the fire, the warmth of which it seemed | 
; th to enjoy. It was at length destroyed by a cat. 
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artridges are not equally abundant every year, as 
P aumber depends much upon the weather, not 
B doring incubation, but also from the time they | 
thatched till they become strong and haye plenty 
f ee eathers. ‘Af it is very wet while they are sitting, it, 
eI y apt to chill. the eggs, and then they perish ; and 
n ¢n when the young ones leave theshell, the cold or ~ 
¥ | benumbs them (as they are at this time both weak 
t ‘ ender) and they die. But if the months of June 
July are dry, you may expect an abundance. It 
ainly a. mistaken notion that i in a very dry S20HOR 
E 2 1) 
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young partridges are lost by falling into the crevices 
‘of the ground caused by the heat ; as the season cannot 
be too dry for them. | 
The cock partridge weighs about fourteen ounces, 

the hen twelve. While they are young and their 
plumage is not complete, they may be distinguished 
from the old ones by the first feather of the wing, 
which terminates in a point like a'lancet; whereas in 
those which are not of the last brood, this feather is 
round at the extremity; but this disfinction ceases 
after the first moulting:—also, the bill of the young 
bird is ‘brown, while that of the old one is a bluish 
white; the legs of the old one are grey, those of the 
young, yellow. When they become game (or as termed 
by sportsmen black tails), the cock in general may be 
distinguished by the bay feathers on his breast, forming 
a sort of horse-shoe. This, however, is by no means a 
certain rule. Mr. Montagu informs us, that happen- 
ing to kill nine birds one day, with very little variation 
as to the bay marks on the breast, he was induced to. 
open them all, and discovered that five of them were 
females. On carefully examining the plumage, he 
found that the males could only be known by the 
superior ‘brightness of colour about the head, which, 
after the first or second year seems the only certain 
mark or distinction. ‘The truth of Mr. Montagu’s 
assertions the compiler has witnessed in a similar way 3- 
and therefore I am not inclined to credit the account 
of Mr. Thornhill, although he roundly asserts this as 
a certain distinction. In the last-mentioned gentle- 
man’s Shooting Directory, when speaking of the first 
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eather in the wing of the young birds terminating like 
lancet, he adds, “ this remains only until the first 
pee and in those birds which are not of the first 
od, this feather is round at the extremity.” But it 
sald be an endless task to enumerate the errors with 
hich this book abounds, , 
/ Pointers and setters are used for shooting partridges; 
n¢ d the latter, the compiler is of opinion, are preferable 
} a rough country, or where birds are scarce ;. but the 
vt er is perhaps equal to the setter, where game is 
y plentiful, and in an open. country; and in this 
. » two staunch dogs are fully sufficient, and as 
ch as the sportsmen will be able to. manage with 
ne cess. Thé best time for. this amusement is from 
10 hours after sun-rise until twelve o'clock; and from | 
If past two er three: o'clock until it is dark. When 
@ weather j is very dry, especially at the beginning of 
e season, as soon as the sun becomes strong the scent 
pit use the sportsman’s phrase) and the dog’s abi- 
es and cunning, are put to the test to no: purpose, 
the middle of the day, partnidges cease to feed or 
» and generally place themselves by the side f 
e-sunny bank in order to. bask. 
; ‘ general they have their separate feeding and 
ps places ;: but it frequently happens, that they 
ain all day or all night where they fed the preced- 
B evening or morning ;. yet it much oftener happens 
at they change their ground. At day break, they 
fe . and, when collected, generally take their flight 
the stubbles,, which if high and thick enough to 
" gS 
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afiord them shelter, will most likely jnduce them to re. 
main there till disturbed: however, in dry weather in 
‘particular, they are frequently to be found at this time 
‘among petatoes. After feeding im the evening, they 
‘avain ‘call, and Ay to the place where they intend to re- 
main for the night. When they are calling, they se!- 
dom fie well, or, in other words, will not permit the 
apertsiman to appreach within gun-shot. 
+ Thornhill says—“ It is very singular that sportsmen 
‘find one-third of each covey of partridges to be cocks ; 
‘at the time therefore of breeding they contend greatly 
with each other for the hens.” I suppose this sapient 
‘peritleman means fivo-thirds are found to be cocks, 
‘Certain it is, that frequently more male than female 
‘birds are found in a covey; ‘and when this happens to 
‘be the case at pairing time, battles among the young 
‘eovks will undoubtedly enstve; and when the hen ts 
“tormented by a number of cocks, she runs about con- 
tinucily to avoid them, and perhaps drops her exgs 
here and there till such time as there remains but one 
‘cok for her, and no nest. 

{he covks may be easily destroyed by netting the 
coveys at the beginning of the season, and then killmg 
them, so as to leave no more cocks than hens. ‘Thorn- 
hill says, there should be fewer cocks than hens left, 
and adds, that the hen will be certain to find a cock; 
however, he should have recollected that partridges 
are birds that pair, and that at that season one cock 
does not associate with two hens: it is therefore yidl- 
culous to give directions to leave fewer cocks than 
hens, and then to say that every hen will be sure to find 
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cock. The compiler is of opinion, 'that the old cock, 
p particular, should be destroyed, as, where old birds 


mes, and prevent their breeding near the same spot.” 
rs \ 
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Dur pheasant is a foreign bird, and was baouihe 
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tains. 
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4 richness of ornament than this beautiful creature. 
2 iris of the eye is yellSw, and the eyes themselves 


<, are tinged with a darkish green that shines like 


is a. differently placed to the eye of the spectator, 
1e feathers of the breast, the shoulders, the middle 
a back, and’ the sides under the wings, have a 
sish ground,.with edges tinged of an exquisite 
Jour, which appear sometimes black and sometimes 
ple, according to the different situations in which 
S$ seen; under the purple there is a transverse streak 


fa gold colour. The tail, from the middle feathers 
, E 4 x 


wre left, they will at pairing time drive off the young. 


9 Europe from the banks of the Phasis, a river of | 
oi in Asia Minor, whence the name which it still 


a lothing can satisfy the eye with a greater variety 


fe surrounded with a scarlet colour, sprinkled with 
nal specks of black. On the fore part of the head: 
e are blackish feathers, mixed with a shining pur- 
_ The top of the head, and the upper part of the: 


In some, the top of the head is ofa shining blue, - 
d the head itself, as well as the upper part of the 
<, appears sometimes blue and sometimes green, as. 
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to the root, is about eighteen inches long; the legs, 
the feet, and the toes, are of the colour of horn: there 
are black spurs on the legs, shorter than those of the 
common farm-yard cock, and a membrane that con- 
nects two of the toes together; the female is not nearly 
so beautiful as the male. 

If we except the peacock, the pheasant is perhaps 
the most beautiful of all the feathered tribe, as well 
for the vivid colour of its plumes, as for their happy 
mixture and variety. It is far beyond the power of 
the pencil to draw any thing so glossy, so bright, or 
points so finely blending into eachother. And, though 
so beautiful to the eye, this bird is not less delicate 
when served up to table. Its flesh is considered as 
the greatest dainty ; and when the physicians of old 
spoke of the wholesomeness of any viands, they made 
their comparison with the flesh of the pheasant. 

This bird, though taken from its native, warm re- 
_ treats, where the woods supply variety of food, and the 
warm sun suits its tender constitution, has still conti- 
nned its attachment to native freedom; and, as if dis- 
daining the protection of man, has left him to take 
shelter in the remotest forests, where it feeds upon 
acorns, and the scanty produce of our chillmg ch- 
mate. Great pains, however, are taken by the owners 


of parks and manors, to preserve this bird from the 
depredations of the sportsman; but, notwithstanding 
all precaution, they frequently stray from preserved 
covers never to return. This spirit of independence _ 


seems to attend the pheasant even in captivity. In 
a wild state, the hen pheasant lays from fifteen to 
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enty eggs; but when domesticated seldom.more than 
en. Also, when at liberty, she hatches and rears her 
} rc od with patience, vigilance, and courage; but when 
ept tame, she never sits well (and frequently will not 
t at all), so that a domestic hen is generally sub- 
ituted on such. occasions ;. nor when in captivity does 
he seem to. be conscious of the necessity of leading 
r young. to their food; and the brood would quickly 
rish if left solely to her protection. This beautiful 
ird, therefore, seems better left at large, as its fecun- 
ity is sufficient. to stock the forest, its elegant plumage 
dorns it,. and its flesh retains a higher flavour from its 
1 kimited freedom.. : e 
a Pheasants do not pair like partridges; the cock is 
ery salacious, and is sufficient for a number of hens. 
they are much attached to thickets and woods, where 
he grass is very long; but they frequently breed also 
p clover. fields. They form their nests on the ground, 
juch.in.the same manner as the partridge; and their. 
sare smaller than those of a. domestic hen.. In 
wing clover near the woods frequented by these birds, 
Dcctraction of. their eggs is sometimes very great : 
amekeepers, therefore,. should be: careful to drive 
her n from clover fields.as soon as they begin to lay, 
ntil their haunt is broken,.and they retire into the 
0 ny or some place more secure. ‘The young ones, 
ke partridges,,follow. the mother as socn as they have 
broken the shell;. and they remain amongst the stub- 
les, and.in the bottoms of hedges, for some time after 
a > corn is ripe, if they are undisturbed; in case of the 


cont rary they. then seek the covers, whence they issue 
; EO. 
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morning and evening to feed, as long as food is to be 
found among the stubbles; when corn no longer re. 
mains, they feed on acorns, and the wild berries of the 
woods. | 

Pheasant shooting is very laborious, and requires the 
sportsman to be properly equipped for a cover; and in 
my opinion strong justian gaiters are preferable to 
leather ; as in wet weather, the latter are very un- 
comfortable, and the former are a sufficient guard 
against the briars, &c. 

If the night before you shoot be wet, the droppings 
of the trees will compel the pheasants to quit the 
woods; and in this case the hedge-rows and furze 
covers should be tried very carefully, and good sport 
will most likely be obtained. This bird is much 
attached to almost all sorts of covers, especially to the 
sides of pits where alder trees are growing. 

Of all dogs none are so good for this sport as the 
setter (see the article Setter). But nothing can be 
more ridiculows than to use bells in this diversion, 
since, most undeubtedly, as little noise as possible 
should be used. Pointers are in general too tender, 
and foot too slowly for this bird; they are also afraid 
of the brambles, which is not the case with a good 
setter; but careshould be taken never to let them range 
owt of gun-shot.—The small springing spaniel is {re- 
quently used in pheasant shooting, and may answer. 
tolerably wells in the beginning of the season, or where 
the birds have not been much disturbed; but they are 
by no means equal to the setter. The springer is too 
noisy for this diversion; whereas a pheasant, when 
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for ad by.a setter, will frequently, instead of going off, 
ise intoa tree and challenge*, which rarely happens 
with the former. 


THE WOODCOCK. 


~ 


i HIS bird has a long, slender, straight bill. The- 
n Hoctrils are linear, and ledived' ina furrow... The head 
oy covered with feathers. The feet have four 
toes, the hind one of which is very short, and consists - 
a several joints. The female woodcock may be dis- 
inguished from the male by a narrow stripe of white ' 
along the lower part of the exterior veil of the outer- _ 
most feather of the wing. ‘The same part in the outer-— 
most feather of the male is elegantly and regularly — 
sp otted with black and reddish white. In the: bastard 
Hing ofboth is a small pointed, narrow feather, very 
flastic, and much sought after by painters, as it 
aakes a good pencil. 
The woodcock during summer is an inhabitant of 
t Norway, . Sweden, Lapland, and other northern 
countries, where it breeds. But when winter ap- 
p Beouches, the severe frosts of these northern latitudes, by 
Sepriving it of food, force it southward to milder 
climates. These birds arrive in Great Britain in flocks; - 
some of them in October, but not in great numbers till 
November and December. They generally take ad-- 
y Rintice of the night, being seldom seen to come before 


* Make a chuckling noise, 
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sun-set. The time of their arrival depends much upon 
the prevailing winds; they are unable to struggle with 
the boisterous gales of the northern oceaa, and there 
fore they wait for the advantage of a favourable wind, 
When they have had bad weather to encounter on 
their passage, they are frequently so much exhausted 
-on their arrival as to suffer themselves to be seized by 
the hand. In very stormy weather, we are told they 
occasionally take refuge in the rigging of vessels at 
sea, and that numbers are frequently lost in their 
‘passage. 

They feed on worms dod insects, which they search 
for, with their long bills, in soft ground. and moist 
woods, feeding and flying principally in the night, 
They go out in the evening, and generally return in 
the same direction, or through the same glades, to 
their day retreat. 

‘The greater part of them’leave this country about 
the latter end of February or the beginning of March, 
always pairing before they set out; and, at this time, 
may be sometimes heard te utter a small piping noise. 
They retire to the coast, and, if the wind be favourable, : 
set out immediately; but if contrary, they are often 
detained for some time, and thus afford excellent 
diversion to those sportsmen who reside near the sea. 
The instant, however, a fair wind springs up, they em- 
brace the opportunity ; and where the sportsman has 
seen hundreds in one day, he will not find even a sins 
gle bird the next. 

- Very few of them breed in Eneland; and Shans 
_~ in those that do, it may be owing to their havi ing been 
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p wounded by the sportsmen in the winter, as. to be 
is bled from taking their long journey in spring. 
hey build their nests on the ground, generally at the 
got of some tree, and lay four or five eggs, about the 
ye of those of a pigeon, of a rusty colour, and marked 
ith brown spots. ‘They are remarkably tame during 
cl eubation:—A person who discovered a woodcock 
its nest, often stood over, and even stroked it; 
withstanding which, it hatched the young, and in 
e time disappeared with them.—A single bird was 
served to remain in a coppice belonging to a 
ntleman in Dorsetshire through the summer. The 
ace, from its shady and moist situation, was well 
lc ulated to maintain it; yet by degrees, it lost al~ 
st all its feathers, so that for some time it was un- 
2 to fly, and was often caught; but in the autumn 
re overed its strength and feathers, and flew away. _ 
It has been remarked in England, that for some 
rs past, woodcecks have become scarce ; ; which seems 
be easily accounted for:—Sweden is making (and 
been for some time) a gradual progress in the arts 
P kury, among which the indulgence of the palate 
| $no undistinguished place. ‘The eggs of wild fowl 
e of late become a great delicacy among the inha- 
ti ants of that country, who encourage the boors to 
; d out their nests. The eggs of the woodcock they 
r to all others; and, in consequence of their high 
e, they are anxiously sought by the country 
: ale, and offered for sale in large quantities in the — 
ets of Stockholm and other places, The flesh of 
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this bird, however, they deem: unwholesome, from tha 
circumstance of its having no crep. 

W oodcocks generally weigh from twelve to fourteen 
ounces, and are chiefly found in thick covers, parti. 
cularly those with wet bottoms, and underneath holly 
bushes; they are not, however, fond of covers where 
there is long grass growing in the bottom, and at the 
roots of the trees. Tn nuld weather they are to be 
found chiefly in the open country, in hedge-rows, &c,. 
but asevere frost forces them to the thickest covers, 
and to springs and small running streams -that are 
sheltered with trees or underwood. - | 

The sight of the woodcock is very. indifferent in the 
day time, but he sees better in the dusk of the evening. 
and by moonlight; and it may also be remarked, that 
woodcocks will lie much better the day following a 
moonlight night, than when it has been preceded by 
avery dark one :—the reason is obvious—the bird has 
been enabled by the light of the moon to make a plen- 
tiful repast, and the next day is lazy and unwilling to 
fly; whereas when the darkness of the night has 
rendered it impossible for him to satisfy the calls of 
hunger, he is constantly uneasy, and on the alert in 
search of food, which he neyer attempts to seek i in the 
day-time but when necessity compels him. 

Shooting woodcocks is a very pleasant amusement 
in woods which are not too thick; and, if they are cut 
through in severak places, it renders it more. easy to 
shoot this bird in his passage when he springs, and 
also to mark him with greater certainty; and wood- 
cocks will generally be found near the openings oF 
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” ds through the wood if there are any. In this 
lis ersion, a good marker is of essential service; for 
W vith his assistance it will be difficult for a woodcock 
9 escape; as he will generally suffer himself to be 
ho at three or four times, before he takes a long 
ight. ORE . 

Small spaniels, called springers, are frequently used 
or this diversion (see the head Springer) and give 
0 ice when the cock rises by barking: these animals 
then well trained may answer very well; and in fact 
ney are better adapted for this than pheasant shooting. 
Sut a good setter will be found, even in cock shoot- 
ae, to be fully equal, if not better, than the springer 
see the head Setter). But pointers are not well 
di apted for this sport, for reasons which may be found 
: ni der the last mentioned head. 

“The woodcock is a clumsy walker, and rises heavily 
rom the ground, which I believe is the case with most 
or all) birds that have long wings, and short legs. 
When he is found in an open field, in a hedge row, in 


en erally skims the ground slowly, and is very easily 
* ; in fact, thus circumstanced, he is the easiest of 
bh hots ; but it is occasionally otherwise, particularly 
hen he is flushed in a tall wood, where he is obliged 
Paige the tops of the trees before he can take a ho- 
izontal direction; at which time, he frequently rises 
ry high, and with great rapidity, and it becomes 
ve dificult to seize the moment of shooting, by 
re son of the turnings and twistings which he is obliged 
to make, in order to pass between the trees, 
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ae pass of a wood, or an unfrequented lane, he 
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In this diversion a person is generally employed as.q 
beater, which is highly necessary, and may be very 
useful at the same time in marking. But it is quite 
wrong to. assert (as mast: writers on. this subject have 
done) that too much noise cannot be made.—There is no 
doubt but more noise may be used in woodcock shoot- 
ing than. any. other without injury; yet all that is 
necessary is-what the beater: makes with his staff in the 
thickets or hedges, and more than this will: be found 
injurious —As to. making use of bells in. this diversion, 
the custom.is a bad one. 

There have been several white woodcocks shot at 
different times in England... A Mr. Dixon, of. Liver- 
pool, shot.a. brace of. woodcocks afew years back in the 
month of June, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpoool; but they were much lighter than these 
birds are generally found im. the winter season, which 
arose no doubt from the scarcity of their provision. 

Woodecocks are generally supposed to be more 
plentiful in Ireland,. than either England, Wales, or 
Scotland.. -But I believe they were never known so 
scarce as in the last season (the winter of 1808 and 
1809) which.perhaps might arise in some measure from 
the reason already assigned in the former part of this 
article; and numbers might also be lost in the stormy 
weather which prevailed about the time of their emi- 
gration from the north,. 
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TER having given a particular description of the 
. B. it will only be necessary to observe, that 
plumage and shape of the snipe is much the same; 
indeed its habits and manners beara great ana- 
ys But there are three different sizes of snipes, 
largest of which, however, is much smaller than 
woodcock. The common snipe weighs about four 
aces, the jack snipe is not much bigger than a lark; 
large snipe weighs about nine ounces, but is sel- 
a met with. Some suppose that the common snipe 
he jack's female; I must, however, own myself of a 
er t opinion; but, as the discussion of this point 
, 2 properly the business of the naturalist, I shall 
eed to the more immediate object of the sports- 
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nipes are to be found all the winter.in wet and 
shy grounds, particularly where there are rushes ; 
y are frequently to be found on mountains and. 
, s among the heath, but a severe frost forces them 
springs and running streams. Numbers of these 
‘ds remain with us all the year, and breed in our 
rs shes, laying generally six eggs the latter end of 
The snipe is generally regarded as a difficult shot; 
dit must be allowed that it requires practice to sur- 
. punt this difficulty, which arises from the zig-zag 
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manner in which the bird flies immediately after rising, 
‘The best method to pursue in this diversion is to Walk 
down the wind, as snipes generally fly against it; anq 
ifa snipe rises before the sportsmap, it will not fly fay 
before it turns, and describes a sort of semicircle, which, 
will afford more time to take aim, by thus remaining 
longer within gun-shot. If, however, the bird should fly 
straight forward, it will be highly proper to let it get 
some little distance, as its flight will become much 
steadier than on first rising, The slightest wound is- 
sufficient to bring these birds to the ground; and. 
indeed I once fired at a snipe, which fell; and on pick. 
ing it up TL could not observe a feather discomposed, 
nor any wound about it:—I plucked it, and not the 
slightest mark of violence appeared. I am induced to 
suppose that a pallet of shot slantingly struck its bill. 

An old pointer is the best in snipe shooting, To ac- 
custom a young dog to snipes, slacks: his: mettle, and’ 
renders him ‘useless for partridge or grouse, by getting. 
a number of points without any exertion. However, 
‘when these birds are plentiful a dog is unnecessary, ag. 
walking them up will answer equally well.. But at all 
events, a dog used for grouse, shooting should never be: 
taken to set snipes, as it will not only mjure him, but 
cause disappointment to the sportsman, as these birds are 
common enoulsh on the moors in.the grousing season}. 
and a shooter would be mortified to walk up toa steady 
set, expecting grouse, and find a jack-snipe: rise be 
fore him. : 
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twas originally my intention not to have men- 
‘ ed this animal, as it is, strictly speaking, an im- 
er object for the shosting sportsman; in fact, 
eis an act of parliament, which subjects a person 
Batty of 20s. for shooting a hare; but as this 
‘is never enforced, and the practice of shooting 
se animals has become so very general, this work 


garks on this head. > 

ie hare is one of the most timid sditwade’ in na~ 
| By feof of every danger, and attentive to every 
m, it is continually upon the watch; and being 
vided with very long ears, which are moveable at 
Batire, and easily directed to any quarter, it is 


share is destitute of the means of defence, nature 
s endowed it with powers of evasion in a superior 
ree: every part and member of this animal seems 
Guliarly formed for celerity, and it is consequently 
of the swiftest guadrupeds in the world, Its hind 
S are much longer than the fore ones, afd are fur- 


vue 

ineular advantage in running up a hill; and of this 

ip pears very sensible, as it is generally observed to 
‘towards rising ground when first star ted. 


~ 


ght perhaps be deemed incomplete, without a few 


med of the distant approach of its enemies. As | 


ned with strong muscles, which give this creature » 
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The eyes of the hare are large and prominent, and 
adapted to receive the rays of light on every Side; 
they are constantly open, even while sleeping, as her 
eyelids are too short to cover thems: and they are so si. 
tuated as to enable her, while sitting in her form, to 
observe every thing around her. 

The colour of this animal is another great Means 
of presezvation, as it often so much resembles the 
ground on which it sits, as not to be easily distin. 
guished. In the cold countries near the pole, where 
the ground is covered the greatest part of the year 
with snow, the hare becomes white, which conse- 
quently renders it less conspicuous in those e frigid 
regions, 

Thus formed for escape, it might be supposed the 
hare would enjoy a state of tolerable: security ;. but, 
although harmless and inoffensive in itself, it has no 
friend. Dogs of all kinds, as well as foxes, pursue 
it seemingly by instinct; wild cats, weasels, &c. catch 
and destroy it; birds of prey are still more dangerous 
enemies: while man, more powerful than all, makes 
use of eyery artifice to obtain a creature, which con- 
stitutes one of the numerous delicacies of his table.. 

According to naturalists, the hare lives six or seven 
years, and attains its full growth in one. It engen- 
ders sometimes before it is a year old. The buck 
séeks the doe, principally from the month of Decem- 
ber to the month of March. The female goes with 
young thirty or thirty-one days, and. brings forth ge- 
‘nerally two young ones, though they have been known 
to produce three or four, and deposits them ina tuft 
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: yrass or heath, or in a little bush, without any 
ps ation whatever, 


The ridiculous assertions which some writers on na- 
a al ‘history have made, viz. of hares being generally 
pepe of their changing their sex every 
» &c. are too glaringly absurd, to need a de- 
| refutation in this place. The circumstance 
| seems to have given rise to these strange con- 
" 2s, is the formation of the genital parts of the 
je hare, whose testicles do not appear externally, 
ecially when he is young, being contained in the 
cover with the intestines. Another reason is, 
ton the side of the penis, which is scarcely to be 
tinguished, there is an oblong and deep slit; the 
ice of which, in some measure, resembles the 
ya of the female. Sportsmen, therefore, seldom 
at the genital parts of a hare to distinguish its 
, but resort to other marks, by which this point is 
re easily ascertained. Thus; the head of the male 
bao short and reund, the whiskers longer, the 
alders more ruddy, and the ears shorter and broader 
a those of the female; the head of which is long 
. the ears long and sharp at the tip, the fur 
e ‘back of a grey colour, inclining to black, and 
dint of size is larger than the male. 

Th are is also considerable difference in the feet. In 
Male the feet are small and pointed, and the nails 
ot o whereas, i in the female, they are much larger, 
more spread; the nails also are much longer. 
fe buttons of the male are shorter and smaller 
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than those of the female; and the scut* also j, 
smaller. i; . | 
Two species of hares may be distinguished; those 
of the wood and those of the plain. The hares of the 
wood are in general much larger than those of the 
open ground ; the fur is not of so dark a colour, and 
they are better covered with it; they are also swifter 
in the chace, and their flesh has a better flavour, 
Among the hares of the plain, those may be distin. 
guished which inhabit the marshes; they are not so 
swift of foot, they are less covered with fur, and their 

flesh is not so fine and delicate. _ 

A young hate, that has attained the full growth, is 
known from an old one by feeling the knee joints of 
the fore legs with the thumb~nail. When the heads 
of the two bones, which form the joimts, are so conti- 
guous, that little or no space is to be perceived be- 
tween them, the hare is old. If, -on the contrary, 
there is a perceptible separation, the hare is young; 
and is more or less so in proportion to the separation of 
the bones. It may also be known whether a hare is 
old or young, but without pretending to ascertain the 
precise age, by compressing the under jaw-bones ; if 
they break at the point immediately under the fore 
teeth, upon a slight degree of pressure, the hare 1s 
certainly a young one; but if considerable force is re- 
quired, the contrary 1s as certain. 

N.B. The best method of taking aim, &c. at these 
animals, will be found under the head SHooTING. 
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M perfectly aware that a large volume might tbe 
len on this subject; but, as my intention is to 
only such information and instruction as is neces- 
fe wr the sportsman, I shail forbear intr oducing any 
: meous matter; at the same time, being careful to 
7 nothing which can be useful, even in the remotest 
ee. That the fowling-piece is an object of the 
| consideration, will be readily allowed; hence the 
ssity of being able to form an opinion of its merits 
to laying out a considerable sum of money on 
rticle, as well as to prevent those dreadful accle 
5 which too frequently occur from this engine of 
Faction. | 


Rw. 


e first thing which most obviously offers to view 
E this handt is the barrel; which, from its nature, 
ib ble to the following imperfections, viz. the chink, 

ore k, and the flaw. The chink is a solution of 
inuity, running lengthwise of the barrel. The 
is a solution of continuity, more irregular in. 
0 1 n than the chink, and running in, a transverse, 
“ on, or across the barrel. The flaw. differs from, 
4 it is a small plate or scale which adheres to. 
| rel by a narrow base, from which it spreads out 
e head of a nail does from its shank; and, when 


rated, leaves a pit or hollow in the metal. 
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The chink and flaw are to be regarded as much 
more dangerous than the crack; as the efforts of the 
powder is exerted upon the circumference, and no, 
upon the length, of the barrel. The flaw is much 
more frequent than the chink; but the latter will fre, 
quently occur, where the iron is of an inferior quality, 
All these defects, however, when only external and 
superficial, are of no material consequence, except jn 
point of neatuess; but when situated within the bay. 
rel, they become a very serious and even dangerong 
disadvantage, by affording a lodgment to moisture and 
filth that corrode the iron, and thus continually en. 
large the excavation till the barrel bursts. 

A common gun-barrel is formed in the following man 
ner :—The workmen begin by heating and hammering 
out a bar of iron into the form of a flat ruler, thinner 
at the end intended for the muzzle, and thicker at 
that for the breech; the length, breadth, and thick. 
ness of the whole plate, being regulated by the in- 
tended length, diameter, and weight, of the barrel, 
This oblong plate of iron is then, by repeated heat- 
ing and hammering, turned round a cylindrical rod 
ef tempered iron, called a mandril, whose diameter 
is considerably less than the tended bore of the bar- 
rel. The edges of the plate are made to overlap each 
other about half an inch, and are welded together by 
heating the tube in lengths of two or three inches at 
a time, and hammering it upon an anvil that has 4 
number of semi-circular furrows in it, adapted te 
the various sizes of barrels; and, by this means, the 


e of the barrel js rendered as perfectly continuous 
a if f it had been bored ont of a solid piece. - 
Te -barrel, when forged, is either finished in the 
mmon way, or made to undergo the opefation of 
i tir mg 5 which is a process employed on those barrels 
bic are intended. to be of a superior quality’ and 
2 to others. This operation consists in heating the 
oe in portions of a few inches'at a time, to a high 
or e of red heat; when one end of it is screwed Jtito’ 


4 on; with a handle similar to that of an augur; and 
7 means of these, the fibres of the heated portiow 
) twisted in a spiral direction, ‘which has’ been 
und to resist, the efforts of the Bi better than a 
witudinal « one. . 

The next operation is, that of givitie the: beak its? 
per calibre, ‘which is called boring. The horing- 
Sach of iron, somewhat longer tan the barrels 
e end being made to fit the socket of the erank, 
i the other being furnished with a eylindrical: plig 
a pered steel, absout an inch and al alfin length, | 
Dieving lis surface cut in the manie> of 4 pee: 


i 


7 


an inch in breadth, and running with very little 
i ity. The form gives the bit a very strong hold? 
+t he metal; and the threads, being’ sharp at the” 
3es, scoop out and remove every roughness and in- 
ality from the inside of the barrel, and render the 
y'smooth and: equal throughout. A number of 
aa a little larger than the preceding one, are 
e ‘ards ameeayrel? passed through the. bayrel any 
F 
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ice, and into the other is introduced a squaré piece’ 


tual screw; the threads being flat, about a qiaiter’ 
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the same way, until it has acquired the intended ca. 
libre. It is hardly necessary to observe, that the equa- 
lity of the bore is so essential to the excellence of 
~ the piece, that the utmost perfection, in every Other 
respect, will by no means compensate for the want of 
it; and the merits of a barrel, in this particular, 
may be ascertained with tolerable accuracy by means 
of a plug of lead, cast on a rod of iron or wood; or | 
‘even by a musket-ball, filed so as to exactly fit the 
bore, and pushed through the barrel by the ramrod: 
care being taken not to use an iron ramrod, or much 
force exerted, lest the ball be flattened, and an arti- 
ficial difficulty created. Thus, if the bullet move 
regularly through, there is every reason to be satisfied © 
with the equality of the bore; but if, in passing it 
through, if move irregularly, that is, in some places 
quicker than in others, the bore is not true, and the 
barrel is consequently to be regarded as a bad one. 

N. B. Of late, there have been some improvements 
made, by which barrels are bered with greater expe- 
dition; but as these improvements would throw no 
further light on the nature of gun-barrels, I shall for- 
bear enumerating them. 

In this state the barrel comes into the hands of the 
gunsmiths, who polish the inside, and file the outside 
quite round, except the lewer part, which it is now 
the fashion to leave with eight sides. This octagonal 
form of the lower part may appear more handsome, 
for aught I know, but it serves to make the barrel 
heavier, without adding in the least to its strength; 
suace a the effort of the nites will always be sustained 


y the thinnest part of the circumference, without 
ay regard to those places that are thicker than the 
gst. Great pains are always taken to render the cir- 
an ference of the barrel very even throughout, which 


etly sound and secure. . 

1 ne last operation is that of colouring the barrel: 
evious to which it is polished with fine emery and 
j until it is rendered perfectly smooth and equal. 
was formerly the custom to colour barrels, by ex- 
sing them 'to a degree of heat, which produced an 
oa t blue tinge; but as this effect arises from a de- 
€ of calcination taking place upon the surface of 
ymetal, the inside of the barrel consequently sus- 


ey has been disused for many years. 
stom to brown barrels; which is done by rubbing the 
rel over with aqua-fortis, or spirit of salts, diluted 
fh water, and laying it by until a complete coat of 
tis forined upon it; a little oil is then applied, and 
esiurfiace being rubbed dry, is polished with a hard 
s} and bees-wax. This is not the only method to 
d t barrels of a fine brown >it may be done (by the 
mtsiman himself, if he thinks preper), by first rub- 
& the barrel bright with sand-paper, to take off aly 


loldit by. Bruise half-an ounce of stone brim- 
le, and sprinkle it over a gentle fire; hold the bir- 


Over the smoke, at the same time moving it about: 
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‘indispensably necessary, in order to render it per-_ 


ned considerable injury; and this. practice, there--' 


It is now the” 


iSiness; and°afterwards fit a stick into the mazzle — 


il all parts become equally tinged; then pl:ce itin > 
Mp situation unti) the next cay, vhen you will | 
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find a fine rust thrown: out, over which you may draw 
your finger, to spread it even over the barrel; let it. 
remain another day, after which it phowld be polished. 
ag aboye deseribed. ets eee? Sth A ett 

_. When, barrels, are intended for a derbies gun, they 
are dressed. to their proper se a which is gene- 
rally Jess than. for single barrels; and) each of them is 
filed flat on the side where it.is to’ ee the other, so 
that they may fit closely, together,:."Two corres ponding 
notches are. then,made at the muzzle and: breech of 
each:barrel ; and into these are fitted; two small pieces of 
iron to hold them more.stron: aly together.’ '» Thejbarrels 
being united by tinning the parts where they touch, the 
ribs are. fitted 1 in, and made fast by the same meang. 
These ribs are the pieces of iron which are placed be- 
tween the barrels, running en the upper and: under 
sides their whole length, and serving to hold them 
more firmly together. When the barrels are thus 
, joined, they are polished oad coloured i in ae amanner » 

already described, : . 

Twisted barrels are deservedly olctonoieat for their 
superior elegance and strength. The iron employed 
in them is formed of eld. horse-shoe natls,!awhich are: 
originally , made of the softest and toughest iron: that 
can be procured; and this is still further purified by 
the numerous, heatings and haramerings it has, under- 
gone, in being reduced from a bar into the size and 
form of nails, -Twenty-eight pounds’ of these stubs 
are required, to make a.single barrel of the ordinary 
size. - These barrels are twisted mto a spiral form, PY by 
means of the anvil and hammers: aione, which is not 
the ease with the common barrels; the method of 
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visting anid has been before described. These bar= 
sig are finished in the same way as the common ones. 
ub iron is also w rought into plain barrels, which, as 
he require much tess labour, are only half the priee 
f the twisted ones, IDL: EB 
nl ‘The French canons d'rabans, or ribbon barrels, very 
: auch resemble the twisted barrels of the English; 
md the acknowledged supetiority of twisted and rib- 
1 barrels over plain ones, has induced many persons 
Ricduntérfet them, ney colouring plain ‘barrels, so ‘as 
iiss hne ranning from one end tothe other. 
‘is produced: by wetting’ a thread With diluted 
2: suo lig, or spirit of salt, and winding i it ina spiral 
ection round: a plain barrel, so that a coat of rust 
be formed where the thread touches. When the 
pie is applied the second time over the whole barrel, 
a fers t over which the thread has passed, by being 
re. rusted than the rest, shews a dark line winding 
ur ind the barrel; and renders it, when well finished, 
arcely distinguishable from the ribbon: or twisted 
a arrel. Other barrels are, by similar Means, clouded. 
ja n.irregular manner, so ds to resemble those. made 
i stub-iron, To. prove, therefore, whether a barrek 
prise it appears to be, it wrll be necessary to fix upon, 
y part. of the under side that is covered by the 
eck: and. having cleared a small space with a fine 
Bs spply a feather, dipped 3 in agua-for tis, which, in 
tile time, will render the fibres of the metal dis- 
sly visible, when it will consequently be easy to 
‘tain dn what direction they run. 
Spesis barrels have always been held in great 
F3 
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esteem, as well on account of the aubslits of the iron, 
which has generally been considered as the best in 
Europe, as because they possess the reputation of 
being forged and bored with greater accuracy than any | 
ethers. It will here be necessary to obserye, that of 
the Spanish barrels, those alone are accounted truly 
valuable, which are made at Madrid; and in conse- 
quence of this predilection, numbers have been ma- 
nufactured in other parts of Spain (par ticularly at Ca- 
talonia, in Biscay, with the names and marks of the 
Madrid gun-makers).. They have been also counters — 
feited at Liege, Prague, Munich, &c. and with that 
-nicety too, that a person must be a very, good judges : 
not to be deceived by these spurious. barrels. . 
The barrels which bear the highest price, and are 
_ the most sought after. by the curious in this way, are 


4 


those made by artists which have been dead many 
years ; ‘though, I am inclined to think, this preference 
has no better foundation than the common prejudice 
in favour of things that are the “produittion of remote 
ages or distant countries. : 

Madrid barrels are composed of the old shoes of 
horses and mules, collected for the purpose; and an 
idea may be formed of the great purity to which the 
iron is brought in the course of the operation, when it 
is known, that to make a barrel, which, rough from 
the forge, weighs only six or seven pounds, they em- 
ploy a mass of mule-shoe iron, weighing from forty to 
forty-five pounds; so that frova thirty-four to thirty- 
eight pounds, are exhausted in the heatings and ham- 
merings it is mace to undergo, before it is forged into 


a bar rel, ‘ , 


2 


of opinion, that our stub-twisted barrels are fully 


latter by some few whimsical persons proceeds more 
a fancied than any real superiority. 

fhe vanity of possessing nothing that is singularly 
ous, the false idea that whatever is expensive must 
sarily be excellent, and occasionally the landable. 
ire of improvements, have all, in their turns, been 
causes of a variety of experiments being made in 
manufacture of barrels; and pied are deserv- 
t allowed to be superior to any other, © x Hi 
oof of Barrels.—The methods of: ee gun 
els are very numerous, and many of them by no 


t exactly fitting the calibre of the piece, and a 


roof is generally supposed to be’a safe one.’ 

ere are some gunsmiths it seems who pride them» 
on making their barrels undergo a second 
—if a barrel, however, bears any assigned proof, 
Ino doubt sustain the same immediately after 
| greater safety than it did at first ; since the metals 
being warmed with the first fire, expands more 
y to the force of the second explosion. : 
he author of La Chasse au Fusil says, a stronger 
han ordinary might be made by ramming down 
2 top of the powder, six or eight inches of dry 
“1 am of opinion, however, that this proof would 
it any barrel; as the hardest rocks are torn in preces 
F 4 : 
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e avidity with which Spanish barrels were sought 
, has, however, ina great degree subsided; and 1- 


jal to the Spanish, and that the preference given to. 


satisfactory. The tower proof is made with a_ 


of powder equal in weight to the bullet; and. 
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by means of dry clay, strongly rammed over powder, 
thatis placed at the bottomofa cylindrical cavity made 
in them; and. we certainly. cannot expect that a force 
sufficient to-rend in. pi¢ces immense blocks of granite, 
can be resisted. by the comparatively tifiing «strength 
and eel Aecs: ofa gun ;barrel. .<» 

, Lsnail only mention one proof more, which, oe rever, 
is salped hen preferable to. every other; and indeed it 
were'to be wished that no sportsman would purchase a 
fowling-plece without having first seen the. barrel. 
_ proved, in. the manner hereafter mentioned. aT hig 
proof is made by means of water, which is compressed 
in the barrel in. such a manner, as to find, its. way 
through: any defects impereeptible to, the eye. Any _ 
person in the least acquainted. with this fluid will easily 
perceive that this. method of proving, places a barrel 
beyond all: doybt, as to any apprehension of its after- 
wards. bursting; and it surely must be a great satisfac. 
tion to any sportsman, 'to have his mind perfectly at 
_ ease on: this score.» 

Causes of Bursting.—The Gost; step. 16 “pi event this, 
is, to purchase your fowling-piece from a gun-smith of 
resvectability, giving at the same time a good price for 
#3 (for, Jhawever:respectable a gunsmith may be, you 
have no sight to expect a good ar ticle for an inferior 
price). This is the,most. likely method of guarding 
- against a barrel made of, bad iron, which, to outwa ae 
appearance, and superficial examination, might appea 
pertect! ¥. unquestionaple. But as there are a we 
of causes: that. may occasion a barrel made of good 
materials to burst, 1 shall therefore proceed to enume- 
rate them. | 


that. a space is left between the powder and shot,. 
re will be great risk of its bursting on being: dis- 
arged, . Should. the space: be very small, and the, 
lay So. as, to leave a ‘small windage, (that is, admit: a, 
ll quantity of air to pass), the barrel will most likely, 


ent, will most certainly ensue. “Mr, Robins, speak- 
on ‘this. subject, Says, ‘fa, mo: derate charge or 
er, when it has expanded itself through the vacant 


aig 


t has, acquired, accumulate itself behind the ball, 

1 Fihaschy, be. condensed prodigiously ;. whence, if 
barrel. ] he not.of an extraordinary, strength j in hat, — 
it must infallbl y burst. ; The truth of this I have, 
erienced ‘ina, very good tower ‘musket, forged of 


s of powder, and placing. the.ball sixteen inches 
isthe. -breech, :on. the firing of ‘it, the part of the 
by; ast hie the bullet. was. swelled out to odgnble 


0 laches ‘wa were hank) out of it”. on sat i, 

,dowever, than sixteen. inches i 18 sufici went to pro-. 
this efect; mdeed-a very trifling one, I am per- 
ded,. woukd cause, -the barrel to burst; bat tne. 
er. the, apace, tae .more ce ertain the barrel is of 


mevident may t a place from the mouth of 
dak Wh. 
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he bursting of barrels generally arises from im- : 
roper treatment. Ifby any means, in loading, the shot 
appens not to be rammed home (close on the powder) 


nain whole; but, supposing, for instance, a bullet, 
ead of ‘shot, which, exactly. fits the bore, this.ac- 


ce and reaches « ‘the ball, will, by. the. seb, each 


‘ fou ugh irony for, charging it with twelve penny-_ 
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the piece being filled with earth or snow, which some. 
times happens in leaping a ditch, with the muzzle of 
the piece pointed forwards; and if, in such cases, the 
barrel does not burst, it is because those foreign bo- 
dies stop it up but very loosely. For‘ the same reason 
‘the barrel ‘will burst, if fired when the muziZle is 
thrust into water, but a very little depth below the 
surface; the resistance given to the passage of the in- 
flamed powder, through the mouth of the piece being, 
in this case, much greater than that afforded by the 
‘sides of the barrel. Except in the circumstances 
mentioned, or in case of being overcharged, it is very 
yare that a barrel bursts. It may happen, however, 
independent of these, from a defect in the work; and 
that either the barrel has been imperfectly welded, or 
that a deep flaw has taken place 1 jn some parts of it: 
or, lastly, from want of care in boring or filing, it has 
been left of unequal thickness in the sides. The 
last defect is the most common, ‘especially in low 
priced barrels. ‘The elastic fluid, which is Jet loose 
by the inflammation of the powder, and which endea- 
vours to’ expand itself eqnally in every direction, being 
repelled by the stronger parts, acts with additional 
force against the weaker ones, and frequently bursts 
its way through them; which would not- have been 
the case had the sides been of an equal strength, and 
afforded an equal repercussion, The ‘weakness of 
‘any part of the barrel, occasioned by the mequality 
of the-c “libre; will still nore certainly be the cause of 


bursting, than that produced by the filing 5 because 
the inflamed fluid being suddenly’ expanded at the 


wider parts, must sufler a compression before it can 


_ 
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s onward, and the whole force is then. exerted 
inst the weak place; for cunpowder acts in the 
dii of a circle, and exerts the same force on every 
rt of the circumference of the circle. The conclu- 


d light barrel, which is perfectly upright, that is, 


much less liable to burst than one which is consi~ 


bly thicker and heavier; but which, ‘from betes 


test attention should be paid to keeping"the barrel 
ctly clean. If a barrel be fired only once, it 
iid be well washed, unless it is going to be used 
in the course of the same day; as it will be 
y allowed that, a Shey firing, the barrel will 
Aly become moist, and this moisture will speedily 
yunicate a very corrosive rust, occasioned by the 
ration of the saltpetre used in making gunpow- 
If a gun should be suffered to remain without 
ng for any length of time, its inside will suffer 
» for the reason just assigned ; and the: using it 
Iara will not be rendered only unpleasant, but 
dangerous; and I have many strong reasons for 
ving that a neglect in this particular, has fre- 
ly been the cause of the barrel bursting. 7 
the Recoil.—-Fhe most frequent cause of exces-. 
coil, is the bore of the piece being wider at one 
e than another; for although this ineguality may. 
perce eptible to the tiaked eye, the repulse w hich 


he 


, therefore, to be drawn from this is, that a thin . 


equal thickness in every part of its circumference, | 


dly filed’ or bor wid is lett of unequal strength in its | 


shall conclude this subject by swerving o, that tlie 
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the expanding flame meets with, when passing from 
the wider to the narrower part, renders the recoil much 
greater than’it would have been, had the bore been 4 
perfectly eylindrical. 7 
* The intpeliing force of the powder is the first and 
‘mo:t simple cause of fire-arms recoiling ; for vie force 
acts equally. on the breech of the piece, and on the 
ball (or shot); so that if the piece and ball were of 
equal weight, and other circumstances the same, the 
‘piece would recoil, with the same velocity, as that with 
which the ball issues out of the piece. For the'same 
reason, whatever retards the exit of the charge, ope- 
rates like an increase of lead; and, by confining the 
force of the explosion more to the barrel, produces 
a greater. recoil ; hence arises the increase of the re- 
coil, in proportion as the barrel becomes foul by re- 
peated firme. A piece will-recoil, if, from the breech- 
_ plug beine made too short, there remain some turns 
of the screw ‘not filled up; these hollows, wherein a 
part of the powder i iS. lodged,. forming an obstacle that 
confines and retards the- explosion. It, is. supposed | 
that a’ barrel, mounted. on a very straight stock, will 
recoil more, than when. mounted on a stock that is 
‘considerably bent, as. the curvature serves to break 
and deaden the force of the recoil. Also, a gun will 
recoil severely, whenever it is not. applied firmly and 
oe to the shoulder. ‘ 
dt.will be necessary to notice, in. thle place, a no- 
tion, which formerly existed, but which I should sup- 
pose isnow exploded, even by the vulgar and igno-— 
ant si mean that of the recoil being lasdoneed, by 
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ee 


touch-hole being placed : at. some » distance from the 

ch-plug, so. that, the powder, instead of being 

ie at its base, is. fired near the centre of the charge. 

fallacy of this doctrine, however, has been so 

apletely and frequently exposed, and so universally - 
Mm, that I believe the. reader will very readily ex~ 

: e me, for -not tiring his patience with a detailed 

ount of experiments, made use of to ascertain this 
t. But Twill take. leave to mention one great in- 
enience, which arises from the touch-hole being 
ced. close to the breech-plug ; which 1 is, that it is 
ich more liable to be stopped up, than when situated 
a quarter « of an inch above AG os | 

D; the, Range. of Barrels.—it was formerly. the ge 
L notion,) that the: ‘ longer the barrel, t} ne farther 
» ball or: shot would be thrown. So creat, however, 
3 been the change , of opinions of late, in this re= 
ect, that. many gunsmiths now assert, that short 
els 4 ‘carry: farther. than, long ones ; “and the. reason 
aSSign |18,. the. greater, friction of. the ball or shot 
ssing through: a long barrel, by which the velo- 
is retarded, and the force diminished. If the bar- 
_be so long that the additional impulse, which the 
ot is continually receiving in its passage, becomes 
3 than. the friction: between them and the sides, of 
calibre, then indeed the. barrels, by, being short 
d, will shoot wi ith more force ; ‘but as the length of 
barrel, required to produce this effect, 18 “vastly 
ater than’ can. ever be employed for any puiyeise, 
€ objection does not hold. . And it seems clear, that 
barrel may be made so lopg, that it will ‘not throw 


a ag dy - 
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the shot with such great velocity, ‘as one that is cons}. 
derably shorter (supposing the calibre of both to bg 
equal) ; and the reason of this decrease of velocity in 
yery long pieces is owing to the increase of the coun. 
ter-pressure of the external air in the cylinder; to 
which may be added, that the elastic fluid, generated 
by, the explosion: of the powder, is constantly escaps 
ing, while the shot is passing along the cylinder; 
: which it not only does at the touch-hole, but also be. 
tween the pellets of the shot—(hence the absurdity of 
touch-Holes which prime themselves, and also the ne 
cessity of good wadding.) 

However, after all, the precise tetioat of Bartels ie 
far from being ascertained. Many experiments have 
been made for this purpose, by men of science and 
ability (and among the number, the Great Frederick 
of Prussia); and although some useful lights were 
thrown on the general cloud; yet the darkness, at this 
very hour, is by no means dissipated. But it is not 
here meant to be understood, that a long barrel, with 
a proportionate calibre, will not throw the shot far- 
ther; on the contrary, it is very obvious, that if a long 
barrel has a bore in proportion, and consequently takes 
a greater char ge, that it must carry farther. 

The elastic fluid, produced by the firing of gun 
powder, i is found, by experiment, to occupy, when 
cooled to the temperature of the atmosphere, a space 

244 times greater than that taken up by the powder, 
from which it was obtained; but from the great heat 
generated during the explosion, this elastie fluid is ra- 
relied to four times its fermer bulk, The expansive 
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of this fluid, therefore, is, at the moment of ins 
mation, 1000 times greater than that of common 
or (which is the same), than the pressure of the 
sphere; or, supposing the powder to have occu~ 
“the space of one cubic inch, its expansive force, 
fired, is equal to: that which-would be exerted 
( 00 cubic inches of common air, ‘compressed. into 
space of one inch. As the velocity, with which the 
of gunpowder expands, when uncompressed, is 
greater than that with which the ball or shot 


H, and ‘add to its velocity, until it quits the 
of the piece. “This pressure, however, ceases 
re y> when it leaves the muzzle, in consequence 

é flame being then allowed to expand itself lates 
r, Hence it would seem, that if two pieces of the 
e bore, but i! diff Ses lengths, are charged gen 


ene communicate “the: uli hotsiyh il 
to its ball or siueall E 5 wm however, has 


iter force, tiie Farthier than oa ones. 

e compiler has now two guns in his possession, 

arrel of one thirty-two inches, the other twenty~ 

s both equally good to: rep alu OR After re+ 

Cay I have been unable to’ascértain which is 
t. I have conversed with many sportsmen on 

abies as W itty as pang “spent gots saan 


pucks: is he Pest hua blue for i Sainiecii ; 


hy 
} 
ba 


e forward, the flame must continue to press upon 


ee 
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not only-on account of its. being lighter and mora 
convenient ‘than a longer one, but that it will kil] 
: 7 y_as far. - | 

- The circumstance of a duck-gun killing at: a greater 
Siew? than a fowling-piece, is not owing to its 
length, but tothe greater width of its bore ; by Teason 
of which it takes a much larger.charge, and. the. bars 
rel is made stronger in-proportion, _ 

Scattering of Shot—On this subject many experie 
ments lave been made,'and much has been. written, 
with no. better success than with respect to the range 
of barrels. . Maralles. informs us, thata barrel, 3 aM ors 
der. to throw: its shot.closel y, ought to haye the calibre 
narrower in the middle, than either at the breech or | 
muzzle; while others again insist, that the barrel 
ought to contract: gradually, from, the breech to the 
muzzle, ve The absui dity’ of both ‘these methods ts 
too obvious: to, need | refutation ; but, it must, be ale 
lowed, that they are well) caleulated. to burst: the bar- 
rel, or atvleast to. make: the EBERLE recoil. insupport- 
ably. : rea av 
Bettsrninsenndbdiaets ‘soy merly: were seal used, on 
account of the greater closeness. with which they were 
stipposed to: ‘throw the shot, But when, it,is consi- 
dered that the: @rains/ of shot,. which come in contact 
with: the'sides) of the barrel,,.compose nearly half. the, 
charge, it will: notsbe.a’ ‘matter of. surprise, if enlarges 
ing the surface :of-calibre‘at.tbe.muzzle, and thereby 
increasing» the number of grains that. touch ity, would 
tend to make the shot be'scattered more widely a 
Espinar-says, that the fault of the ecattering of the 
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rises from, the quality of the iron composing the 
ral. portions of the barrel. ‘Thus, he observes, it 
happen, that the reimforced. part 1s formed of | 
. nen is harder and closer in the, iiss than that. 


| Phe later, 18 rule more alan co tins 6 wud 
pet means piedins a ah of the shot. He, 


seal vi tip aviererk Piso ow 
These contrivances, however, appear ea no) means 

answer the desired purpose; most of the modern 
smiths are sensible of this, and therefore seldom 


se barrels, whose. calibre is, perfectly smooth, -and 
indrical throughout, will be found to throw theshot 
‘best. Barrels of this kind have long supported 
ir credit among sportsmen; whilst the pretended 


reputation, and are now latirely neglected. 

Phere remains yet. one observation to. be. made on 
subject, which is, that. of overcha arging. That 
is frequently the cause. of the shot scattering too 
ch, I have not the smallest doubt. Every barrel, 
or ding to its calibre and weight, has a.certain quan- 


attended with greater certainty and effect than any, 


y of lead, and a suitable one of powder, which will. 


ae, 


tise them, unless to indulge the whim of the. ._ 
tomers. For my, own. alk am confident, that 


ovements have all experienced: but avery, tempo=_ 


' 


o 
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other; ond these can be ascertamed by repeated triaty 
alone. If we increase the quantity of shot above this, we 
lessen the force of the discharge, and at the same time 
increase the recoil; and if we increase the charge of 
_ powder, that of the shot remaining the same, the rece}} 
will be greater, and the shot much more dispersed than 
before. In every species of fire arms, large charges of 
powder are found to disperse the shot very much, whilst 
with smaller charges than are generally used, it ig 
thrown more steadily and closely. Ifthe object, there. 
fore, which we are about to fire at, be at too great a dise 
tance for the shot to take effect, and it happens that 
we cannot approach nearer to it, we ought not to in- 
crease the quantity of powder with a view to the shot — 
being thereby thrown farther, as, by so doing, the i in- 
crease of the range will be very trifling, whilst the dis- 
version of the shot will be greatly dugriented: The | 
only expedient in this case is, to employ shot of a larger 
size; the quantity of it and of the powder, being kept 
the same as has been already found best suited to the 
_ piece. 
The Patent Breech.— That this 3 is an improvement 
must be allowed by every one acquainted with the 
nature of it; but I am confident there are many who 
suppose it of much greater im portance and utility than 


_ on close examination it will prove to be. Some, for 
instance, imagine it throws the shot much further, 
which is not the case. The advantages to be derived 
from the patent breech are, that it takes less’ powder, 
and fires quicker; the explosion is instantaneous, and 
all the powder is kindled: ‘whereas it will be found, on 
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with a common breech, that some of the powder 


ome out without having exploded; and to prove 
uth of this assertion, it will be necessary only to 
2 sheet or two of white paper immediately under 
uzzel of the piece; and, after firing, grains of 
+ will be found thereon. But I am inclined to 
ve that the patent breech gets foul or dirty sooner 
the common one: this however, is but a trifle, 
amg to the omg of ep firing, and 
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hat aa aid part of the Hille pes, the stock, 

different opinions will be found to exist: -—some 
pg it. short, others long; many are much 
ed toa considerable curvature, while others will 
it almost straight: and good shots will perhaps 
ually found, though they make use of stocks of 
ent dimensions and forms, and ‘this: arises  intirely 
practising the different methods. As to. the 
ature no particular degree can be assigned as a 


ner | in which they hold their head while taking 
‘This therefore, as well as the length, of the butt, 


lard; different persons requiring different degr ees, 
rding to the length of their neck, and to the 


h dépends in some measure upon ‘the Grcunt 
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stance just mentioned, but in a greater heise Upon 
the length of the arms) can be determined with great 
accuracy by the gunsinith, from observing the manne; 
LQ which the shooter. presents his piece and takes ain, 
feneialy ee however, thus ae id ‘be obz 


lone OF ine fis one ales has, sith naan) sehhontbolersbig 
straight stock is proper for a person who: has high | 
shoulders, or a short, neck ; for if it be much bent, jt 
would be very difficult for himy.especially in.the quick 
motion reqtired in shooting at a flying or running 
object, to place the but-end of the gun stock firmly to 
the shoulder; the up Der part alone would: ; in general 
be fixed, which would not only raise the muzzle, and 
consequently shoot high, but make the recoil mo re 
severely felt, than if the whole end of the stock were 
firmly placed onthe thénlder. Besides, supposing the 

shooter to bring the butt, home to his shoulder, ke 
would scarcely, be able to level his piece at the object. 
On the contr rary, a man with low shoulders and a long 
neck, requires: a, stock much bent; for if it is Bracht 
he will in the act, of lowering his head to that part of 
the stock at which his cheek should rest in taking aim, | 
feel a constraint, which’ he. never experiences when, 
by. the ‘effect of the proper. degree. of curvature, the 

stock lends him some assistance, and, as it were, meets 
him half way. Independent, however, of these 
principles, the, application of which is subject to a 
variety of modifications, I would advise the sportsman, 

in chogsing a fowling-piece, to prefer a stock rather 
more: bent than usual as a straight one, in coming up 


eh ae 
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ye-aiin is subject to the: incorivenience of shooting’ 
bigh : along stéels too, is preferable’ toa short ones’ 
the following reasons, namély, «that it sits more | 
ly to the shoulder; and in’ windy. weather the. flash? | 
an’ cannot blow so much i the shooter's face. > 
h regard to Jocks ih have nothing material to’ 
they have already been‘brought'to such a degree | 
legance and. perfection, that we have scarcely any | 
farther to hope for or require; The real improve-' 
are not’ confined to’any particular maker; and: 
wh the: minutice peculiar to’ each may determine - ee 
hooter in his preference; mo person need fear much ’ | 
JAppointment inthe essential qualities ofa lock, sup-' : 
g he: goes to:the price'ofia good one. It is of: 
| more consequence to the excellence of a lock, 
he springs be. preportioned to each other, than’ | 
hey should all be made very strong.* H'the maine? | 
be very streng, andthe hammer-spring weak, ” 
ie will be liable to be broken for want of suffici- » 
istance to its. stroke; on the other hand, if ‘the © 
er sprmg he stiff, and the main spring weak, the — ! 
ick has not sufficient force to drive'back the hammer: 
hin. both cases, the collision between the flint and | 
se] is too’ slight to” produce the necessary fire.” | 
nce of the hammer also may be too hard or too | 
the former is known by the flmt making searcely — 
| 
| 
; 


impression upon it, and the sparks: being few and 
small; the latter, by the flint eutting into the 
ér at every: stroke, whilst the sparks also are few: 
umber; and of a “@dull-red colour.” When -the - 
th of the springs and the temper of the-hammer, ~ 
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are in their due dail the sparks will be numerous, 

brilliant, and accompanied with a whizzing noise. 

. In order to explain these differences, it will be ne. 
Cessary. to observe, that the sparks produced ‘by the 
collision of flint and steel, are particles of the metaj ‘ 
driven off in a strongly-heated state; and which, fal]. 
ing among the powder, kindle it instantly. By snap. 
ping a gun or pistol over a sheet of white paper, we 
may collect these sparks; and by submitting them to 
amicroscope, demonstrate the truth of this assertion, 
If the sparks are brilliant, and accompanied with a 
whizzing noise, we shall find the particles collected on _ 
the paper, to be little globules of steel; which were 
not only melted, but have actually undergone a consi- 

A derable degree of vitrification from the intensity of the 
heat excited, by the collision, their surface exactly re- 
sembling the slag.thrown out from an iron-foundry. 
When. the face. of the hammer is too hard, the parti- ‘ 

cles which the flint strikes off are so small, that they 
are cooled before they fall into the pan; and when the 
hammer is too soft, the particles driven off are so large, 
as not to be sufficiently heated to kindle the powder. 

For my own: part I prefer a lock; the springs of 
which are rather strong than otherwise, on account of 
its being bess liable to miss fire. It is true, it will wear 
away the flints much faster; but the expense of ‘these 
is'teo trifling to merit consideration; and there are 

now to be purchased, at some of the gunsmiths, ‘hard 
white stones, which are.admirably adapted for strong 
locks. . But, after. all, J am inchned to believe the 
cock is more liable to break with strong springs, than 
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os 
it ae to last as a sid to answer esa, purs 
as well, as when Ling with gold. The gold 
hole, however, is to be preferred. Platina has. 


ci 


been tried for this POTD and found to answer 


PP saper | I bain i Ap at a ees pei 
-holes, which I have used the two last seasons, 


well ware. that riot in general, dr not 
t attention to this article, which the nature and 
of it 50 abriondls demand. le; is an article 


have no abt! sad the maleate is cept a yh 
d, for what, has been caused soon the itachi 


of six “parts ‘of ¥altpetre, one of charcoal, and one of 
sulphur; but these proportions, as well as the intro. 
diction’ 6f several ingredients, and ‘the sizes of the 
erairis, are sindoubtedly” varied by the different manu. 
facturérs mn the composition of the powders of the 
same sie agi and are always Meet aly 
secret, : a ge NR Bese | a a Oe cies i ie ae 

: Powder, however well dried and fabricated it may 
have been, loses its strength; whet allowed to become 
damp.’ ‘The rath of this observation may. be demon. i 
strated by the following experitient Let a quantity 
of well-dried’ powder be nicely weighed, and put into a 
close room, where the airis temperate, and seemingly 
dry, ans be left for three or four hours; on weighs 
ing it again, its weight will be increased. This same 
powder, exposed to an air loaded with vapour, acquires 
much additional weight 1 ina short. time. Now the in. 
crease of the weight being proportioned to the quan. 
tity of vapour contained in the atmosphere, and to the 
length of time that the powder is exposed to it, it 
follows, that: powder easily attr agts moisture. Wheres 
fore, iP a de egree of heat, sufficient only to’ fire dry 
powder, be applied to powder that is damp, the mois- 
ture will oppose” the action of the fite; and thé grains 
either will not’ ta ake'fire at<all, or their ‘Beeation! 
will be: slower. Thus, ° asthe fire will spread more 
stowly, fewer: grains will burn at atime; and the pe- 
netraticn of the fire from the surface to the cenire of 
each grain, and, consequently, their consumption, will 
require’ more ‘time.’ Whence it may be concluded, 
that’ all desrees of moisture diminish ih force of pow~ 


Saltpetre, not sufficiently refined, attracts MOis- 
very readily; and as the substances that render it 
are lessen the quantity of fluid, and prevent its 
nation, it should be refined as much as possible, 
re it is used in the fabrication of gunpowder. 


ted at the explosion, the suddenness of which des 
Is upon the proportion of the ingredients, the 


ed, that when several powders, equally well dried, 


pared together, that which produces the greatest 
tity of elastic fluid, ina given space of time, is 
trongest. 

ere are two general methods of examining, oun-~ 


ler: one with regard to the purity of its composi- 


the other as to its strength. Its purity may be 


» by laying two or three little heaps near each 
upon white paper, and firing one of them. If 
takes fire readily, and the smoke rises upright, 
put leaving any dfoss or feculent matter behind, 

without burning the _ paper, or firing the other 
3, it is esteemed a sien that the sulphur and nitre 
well purified, that the coal was good, and that 
aree ingredients were thoroughly i incorpor ated to- 
ar; but if the other | heaps also take fire at the same 
it is presumed that either common salt w 
d with the nitre, or that the coal was not well 
d, or the whole mass not well beat and mixed 
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he force of powder is owing to an elastic Auid gee 
ct between the nitrous and combustible particlés, 
e size of the grains, &c. Hence it may be con- . 


fired under the same state of the atmosphere, are’ 


as | 
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together; andif either the nitre or sulphur be not wel] 
purified, the paper will be black or spotted. 

For proving the strength of powder, a number of 
machines have been invented, all of which seem liable 
to objection: and frequently upon trial with the same 
powder, are found to give results so different, that no 
dependence can be placed in them; to so many modi- 
fications are the principal properties of powder sub- 
ject, even in experiments conducted with the utmost 
care, These variations have been attributed by many . 
to the diferent density of the atmosphere, at the time 
of the different experiments; but the opinions upon 
this matter are so improbable in themselves, and so 
contradictory to each other, that they claim neither 
attention nor belief; Thus some will have it, that 
gunpowder produces the greatest effect in the morning * 
and evening, when the air is cool and dense; whilst 
others. assert that its force is greatest in sunshine, and 
during the heat of the day. Mr. Robins concludes, 
from the result of several hundred trials made by him 
at all times of the day, and in every season of the 
year, that the density of the atmosphere has no effect 
in this matter, and that we ought to attribute the varia- 
tions, observed at these times, to some other cause than 
the state of the air: probably they are owing to the 
imperfection of the instrument, or to the manner 10 
which the trial was conducted. In this state of uncer- 
tainty then, upon the theory of the effects of guns 
powder, we remain at this day. 

If experiments, however, are made with the provers 
great care must be taken not to press the powder i 
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mallest degree into the tube, but to pour it gently 
_and, particularly in trying the streno th of different 
ders, (which is the best use to which the instrument, 
erfect as itis, can be applied,) attention must be 
d that one powder is not pressed closer than another 
ach experiment, nor the successive experiments made 
il the prover is. perfectly cool, otherwise no compa- 
ve certainty can be gained. By far the most certain 
thod, however, of determining the quality of powder 
by drying some of it very well, and then trying how 
y cet of paper it will drive the shot through at 
distance of ten or twelve yards. In this trial care 
st be taken to employ shot of the same size in each 
riment, the quantity both of the shot and the 
er being regulated by exact we ight; otherwise 
nnot even in this experiment, arrive to any certainty 
omparing the strength of different Leia or of 
same powder at different times. 

tom what has been said in the preceding part. of 
| article, it will easily be concluded that powder 


sture injures it. Good powder, however, does not 
ily imbibe moisture; and, perhaps, there is no 
ater proof of the bad quality of this composition than 
growing damp quickly when exposed to the air: 
aptness to become moist arises from the saltpetre 
, ia aving been properly freed from the common salt 
tains in a crude state, and which, in consequence, 
a strong attraction for watery particles. 

Mmnpowder may acquire a small degree of damp- 
, and be freed from it again by drying without much 
G2 


uld be kept very dry, and that every degree of. 
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injury to its. quality; butif the moisture is considerable, 

the saltpetre is dissolved, and the intimate mixture of 
the ingr edients intirely destroyed. Drying powder 
with too ereat heat also injures it; for there isa de- 
gree, which, although not sufficient to fire the powder, 
will yet dissipate the sulphur, and impair the composi- 
tion by destroying the texture of the grains. The heat 


of the sun is perhaps the greatest it can with safety be 
exposed to, and, if properly managed, is quite suf. 
ficient for the purpose; when this cannot be had, the 
heat of the fire, regulated to the same degree, may be 
employed; and, for this end, a heated pewter-plate is 
as good as any thing; because pewter retains so moderate 
a heat that there can be little danger of spoiling the 
powder by producing the consequences above men- 
tioned. I need hardly mention that too much care 
cannot be taken in drying gunpowder. 

Jt may also be observed that damp powder produces 
a remarkable foulness in the gun after firing, much 
beyond what arises from an equal quantity of dry 
powder; and this appears to arise from a diminution 
of the activity of the fire in the explosion. Unless the 
sportsman is very particular indeed in the mode of keep. 
ing his powder, f would recommend him to air it and 
the flask before taking the field—Flasks made of 
copper or tin are far superior for keeping powder in, to _ 
those made of leather, on account of-the latter being 
much more liable to imbibe moisture. | 

Much has been said of the goodness of the powder 
manufactured by Messrs. Pigon and Andrews of Dart- 
ford; and it has been deservedly held-in much esteem 5 
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ct this Gowaer was for along time the best that was 
jufactured in this kingdom, or perhaps in the world. - 
G. Harvey has, however, found means to equal it. 
st. Eis powder now fires as quick, burns as clean, 
is fully as strong; and consequently as much 


tled to the notice of ie sportsman as that of Pigon 
Andrews, | 


oe 


HIS essential article of the sportsman is perhaps 
dy brought to its greatest possible perfectione 
patent shot is now so very generally used, that I 
| onsider common shot as out of the question, and 
ine my remarks solely to the former. ye 
s extremely i important, for the success of the chace, 
‘the. sportsman should proportion the size of his 
as well to the particular species of game he means 
rsue, as to the season of killing it; but, on this 
t, I make no doubt a variety of opinions exists 
ag sportsmen: however, [ shall venture to recom- 
d that which I have found to answer the best. 

‘om the commencement of the shooting season to 
nd of September, No. 7 should be used (though 
persons use No. 6); for at this time, birds spring 
at hand, and their feathers are less capable of re- 
GS 


iy-the smallest of all. 
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sisting the shot than at a more advanced period of the 
year. Hares also at this season sit closer, and are 
more thinly covered with fur. About the beginning of 
October, at which time partridges are stronger in the 
wing, No. 5 will perhaps be found te. answer. 
best, This size seems to preserve a proper medium 
between shot too large and that which 1s too small, 
and will killa hare at the distance of 40 yards, and 
a partridge at 60 or more. In short it 1s excellent 
for all seasons, and many sportsmen use no other all 
the season round. It is true that distant objects are 
frequently missed for want of larger shot; but then 
these bear no proportion to the number which are missed 
by using shot of too large a size, especially with the 
feathered game; which enables it to escape in the 
vacant spaces of the circle or disk described by the 

shot. | , 
For snipe shooting mustard seed is generally used, 
and is certaiuly the best adapted for this diversion. It 
The following table will exhibit the method by which 
the different sizes of shot are distinguished, and will also 

shew the gradations. 
B. 8B. lounce contains 58 pellets. 

B. Do. ~- == =), 95 

No.1 Do.------ 82 

 @ Do------ 112 


3 
A D0, «> = a = 177 
Ait 


No.6 ounce contains 261 pellets 
7 Do ------ 289 
Gi Dbl 8 ee + OGD 
92) Das descce~ ie 70 


sequently, from the one that he copied it (for 


rdingly. The numbers are continued, I believe, 
ral degrees farther ; though I was not able to pro- 
in the place where I reside, lower than No. 9, 
he largest of all shot is what is called swan-drops. 


'E PROPORTIONS OF POWDER AND 
. SHOT IN THE CHARGE. : 


een 


AT this is an object of the first importance is 
obvious ; since every fowling-piece has a particular 


ct; but it must be allowed that it is only by experi- 
t that this can be ascertained with precision. 
ore I proceed farther, I will beg leave to mention 
excellent principle in the practice of the artillery on 
ubject. It is asserted, that, by using small charges 
t and increasing the quantity of powder by degrees, 
ranges will increase to a certain point; after which, 
he change be augmented, they ou piegreaatcly 
G 4 
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his scale differs considerably from Thornhill’s, and,. 


as merely copied it)—-I can only say that I took 
e trouble to count the pellets, and set them down 


with which it will shoot with greater certainty and 
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diminish ; though the recoil will still continue in the 


ratio of the increase of the charge. This is a conse. 


quence that may be deduced from a variety of experi. 
ments, and is perfeetly agreeable to the principles of 
mechanics; since the recoil and the range ought to be 
in the reciprocal ratio of the gun and the shot, making 
allowance for the resistance which these bodies meet 
with, _ 

Lam prefectly aware that many rules have been laid 
down for loading of fowling-pieces, and am at the same 
time convinced of their futility; since guns of the same 
calibre, and apparently alike in every respect, will he 
found to vary in this point. The surest and best 
method to ascertain the precise loading is to fire at 
sheets of paper at the distance of about 40 yards; and 
by this means the point may be ascertained with toler- 
able precision. The paper should be many sheets in 
thickness, as by this means the sportsman will see 
very clearly with what force the shot is driven, by the 
sheets which are perforated:—That charge which 
| throws the shot in the roundest and best manner, and 
at the same time drives with the greatest force, will of 
course be the proper charge; and it is very adviseable 
that the sportsman should get the charger of his powder 

flask, as also of his shot-bag, so adjusted as to contain 
exactly the requisite charge. Ye 

Nothing can be more absurd than the vulgar notion 
of overloading, particularly with shot; as it destroys 
the very purpose it was meant to effect. If more than 


a proper quantity of powder is used, part. of it will be — 
discharged unburnt; and to overload with hot will 
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yuse the pellets to strike against each other, and fall 
y the way, and those which reach the mark will have 
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f HERE are many sportsmen who consider the wad- 
g as an object of the greatest importance; whilst 
hers are of opinion that it is of little consequence, 
ow, although it be granted that the material which 
vers the shot, and which is used only for the pur- 
se of keeping it down, is of little importance, yet 


atter of much consideration: it should be quite 
e in the barrel, and that without being rammed too 
: the wadding should therefore be of a soft and 
ctable material, but at the same time of sufficient 
sistence to carry the shot in a body to a cértain dis 


rammed too close, or is of a hard and rigid substance, 
uch as stiff brown paper, the piece will recoil, and the 
will spread more wide: if, on the contrary, the 
dding is not sufficiently close, and is composed of a 
a and too pliant material, such as wool or cotton, 
6S 


e material which covers the powder is undoubtedly ae 


ce from the muzzle of the piece; for if the wadding . 


r 
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it will not be of consistence enough to carry the shot, 
and the discharge will lose its proper force. Besides, a 
certain portion of the shot, which is more immediately 
in contact with the wadding, will be melted by the 
explosion of the powder. : 

An acquaintance of the compiler, and an ex. 
perienced sportsman, after making use of every kind 
of wadding imaginable, is decidedly in favour of soft 
brown paper. Some make use of tow for this purpose; 
others prefer cork; and I have been told that a certain 
white moss,'which is found adhering to apple-trees, 
makes excellent wadding ; acloth too, called shepherds’ 
Jearnought is much spoken of. I will not pretend to 
say which of these is the best; but I will venture to 
point out the worst of them; which are, the tow and 
the moss; it is very obvious that these, fromtheir nature,. 
are very ill-adapted for wadding. ‘That cork is good 
for this purpose, I have no hesitation m asserting ; and 
the same may be said of shepherds’ fearnought. And 
I shall now close this subject with mentioning the wad= 


dmg which I regard as the best, and which I con- 


stantly make use of :—Over the powder, I place a wad- 
ding of hat, taking care to place it firm, but not 
rammed too hard; the shot I cover with pieces of 
punched card, observing the same precautions as be- 
fore; cork no doubt ale answer the latter purpose 
as well as card, (though not better,) butis not so easily 
punched; and as both hat and card wadding are apt to 
turn in going down, the ram-rod should be made at the - 
bottom. end almost to fit the calibre of the piece, by 
which they will be prevented from turning. Hat wad- 


~ 
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‘said perhaps of shepherds’ fearnought; but the 
tsman choose, he may use hat over the shot as well 
powder, which is a thing frequently done by the 


fits the calibre; and for this purpese it must be 
-with a punch, 


@ has this advantage, that it in some measure cleans — 
> barrel every time it goes down; and the same may 


ter does not possess the consistence of the former, 
ich, in my opinion, renders it inferior. In fact, ifthe 


ier. Care should be taken that the wadding 
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OF SHOOTING: 
With Remarks and Observations necessary thereto: 
and also Instructions for juvenile Sportsmen to 


attain the Art of Shooting fying, &c. 
Fema ee Renan aamao 8 


SHOOTING is an amusement of that nature, which 
affords both pleasure and exercise: a, pleasure too of 
the most innocent kind, whilst the exercise which at- 
tends it administers, i in a superior degree, to the health 
and vigour of the body, by expelling those gross hu- 
~ mours which lurk within the human frame, and that 
frequently baffle the skill of the physician. A recre- 
ation attended with such important advantages must - 
surely be advisable; I shall, therefore, without far- 
ther exordium, preceed to the point in question. 

As scent is the leading, and in fact the principal 
thmg on which shooting depends, it will be necessary, 
in the first place, to say a few words on the nature of 
it :-—Scent is an effluvium continually arising from the 
corpuscles that issue out of bodies ; ; and, being 3 impreg= 
nated with the peculiar state and quality of the blood 
and juices of that particular body from which they 
flow, occasions the vast variety of smells or scents cog= 
nizable by the olfactory nerves, or organs of smelling. 


howe 


f 


nce, ‘the reason why a dog will trace the footsteps 
his master for miles, follow him into: any house, 
rch, or other building, and distinguish him from 
other person, though surrounded by a multitude. 
when the faithful: animal has thus diligently sought 


D to trust the evidence of his own eyes, until, with 


ce himself he is right. Hence we discover how a 
r or pointer gains information of his approach to 


ls and beasts of prey are directed to their food at 


wind to different quarters ; where, striking the ol- 
ory nerves of whittever animals they meet with in 
rway, they immediately conduct them to the spot. 
natters not how much of the effluvia is evaporated, 

ong as enough remains to irritate the olfactory or- 
for, whether it be bird’or beast, they try the scent 
I directions, till they discover that which is stronger 
‘stronger in proportion as they proceed; and this 
ire has taught them to know is the direct and cer- 
road to the object of pursuit. This observation is 
hrmed by the increased eagerness to be perceived 
ointers and setters, j Im proportion as the scent is re- 
and as they draw nearer to the game.” 

s a fact well known, among Sportsmen at least, 

a dog cannot find game so well in a ploughed 


from the superior attr action, and also obstruction 


F 4) 
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, and recognised his master, he is seldom willing 


ted crest, he has taken a few cordial sniffs, to con- 
tridges, &c.; and hence, also, we perceive how _ 


vast distances; for these corpuscles issuing from _ 
rid bodies, and floating i in the air, are carried by 


L, as in one where there is grass, stubble, &e. which © 
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which the latter affords to the floating corpuscles before 
described ; the condition of the ground too, and the 
temperature of the air are objects of importance ; both 
of which should be moist, without being too wet.— 
Whenever the ground is hard, and the air cold and 
dry, the abilities of the dog will be exerted in vain, 
for scarcely any scent will be found; nor does it lie 
well in general when the wind is in the north or east, 
The soft winds from the west or south (unattended 
with rain) are the best suited to the sportsman. 
From these ocbservations the reader will easily ob-= 
serve the utility of the barometer, and the necessity of 
attending fo its fluctuations, which will enable him to 
prevent numberless mortifications, Ifin the morning 
you find the air temperate, and the quicksilver mode- 
rately high or gentle convex, it ig a fair invitation to 
prepare for this diversion. -'There are portable baro- 
meters, that lock up ina box, and do not suffer in the 
smallest: degree from carriage, frequently used by 
sportsmen, and. which, indeed, seem in some measure 
a necessaty appendage, particularly on a grouse shoot- 
ing excursion. 
Tnow come to that part which the juvenile shooter, 
i make no doubt, will eagerly seek, on first taking the 
volume into his hand. [mean the art of shooting flying. 
In the first place, I wish to have it impr essed on his 


mind, that however plain and easy the rules may be 
laid down, some practice at least will be found indis- 
pensably necessary, in order to enable him, to follow; 
those rules with precision. In fact, this is a science : 
which cannot be taught by mere description ; but, at 
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same time, T am confident, that rules may be laid 


1ich a person may ina short time acquire the art 
hooting flying with tolerable certainty, 

As a means of attaining this art, young sportsmen are 
sed by nfany to shoot at swallows; but this me< 


wer no other purpose than that of destroying those 


dvancing a single degree in the desired object. The 
t of swallows is very swift, and very irregular, and 
fact they can only be shot, with any certainty at, 
st, when they become nearly stationary, as it were, 
a short time, which will be found frequently to be 
‘case, by observing them in the air, or under other 
uumstances equally favourable. Shooting at spar= 

will be found better than swallow shooting 3; or 
ed any other birds, whose fli eht in any degree ap- 
touches that of partridges, and I have no doubt but 
D indifferent marksman may derive considerable bene- 
rom tis practice. But let it be impressed on the 

of the reader, that actual practice of shooting 
to get the better of that trepidation and alarm 
all young gunners experience on the rising of a 
or a single bird; for while thede are retained, 
nthe slightest degree, it will be impossible te 
with any certainty. When first I commenced 
oter, 1 well remember the palpitation of my heart, 


n, and instructions given, by the judicious. practice 


\d, I am persuaded, is of little or no use ; for the - 
ight of these birds is so unlike that of those which — 
he object of sport, that this practice seems to an= 


1 birds, (which feed chiefly on insects,) without 


ne is absolutely and indispensably necessary, in 
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even on seeing the dog make a steady point; conscious 
of game being before him, and expecting it to spring 
every moment, I have trembled to that degree as to 
render taking any sort of steady aim absolutely impos. 
sible. When at length the birds have sprung, I have 
in the utmost agitation instantly fired, before they had 
flown perhaps two yards; and, I need hardly inform the 
reader, had always the viebibcabion of seeing them all 
fly away unhurt. That this is more less the case with 
most juvenile sportsmen, I have no hesitation in sup- 
posing ; and hence may beseen the necessity of prac- 
tice, in order to become familiar with that whirring 
noise, which takes place on game rising. In shooting, 
the sportsman should be as cool and deliberate as a 
Quaker, and of all things avoid shooting too soon. I 
am aware that the anxiety felt by persons on first com- 
mencing shooters, induces them to fire too quick, lest 
the game should be got out of their reach: this hurry, 
however, will be sure to prevent that which they are so 
anxious to attain; and I can confidently inform my 
reader, that he may rest assured of having plenty of 
time after the birds rise, deliberately to select his object, 
cock his gun, and afterwards take aim. 

Exclusive of the above causes, there are others which 
may occasion the object to be missed. Some persons, 
at the critical moment of pulling the trigger, shut both 
their eyes! Strange as this may appear, it isa fact; 
and it is hardly necessary to observe, that till such time 
as a little practice has removed this elaring absurdity, 
it will be in vain for a person to expect to kill a single 

bird. Others again have a method of jerking their 
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fieads at the instant of pulling, which is consequently 
ther cause of missing: practice will certainly re- 
ly this defect. But both these ridiculous habits, 
would suppose, might be remedied by only a com- 
on share of reflection and self-command. That there 
ve been many instances of both kinds, no one will 
mpt to deny; and it is equally certain, that a per-. 
1 who practises either, if he kill a bird, must be in- 
ely indebted to chance. 

T will now suppose the sportsman in the field, properly 
uipped, and in possession of a gun, with the range and 
sthod of carrying of which he is perfectly acquainted. 
jpposing a covey to rise and fly in a straight line from 
shooter, he should select one particularly, and cock- 
x his piece, bring it firmly to his shoulder, and deli- 
rately take aim: if he knows the trim of his piece, the 
-d will be sure to fall. The method to avoid missing 
ross shot, whether it be flying or running, is not only 
take aim before the object, but likewise not invo« 
1 arily to stop the motion of the arms at the moment 
pulling the trigger: for the instant the hand stops, 
order to fire, although the space of time is almost 
perceptible, the object, if a bird, gets beyond the 
of aim, and the shot will fly behind it; and if a 
res shot at in this manner, while running, especially 
it a considerable distance, the animal will only be . 
: tly struck in the buttocks, and will most probably 
pe. It becomes therefore extr emely essential to 
stom the arms in taking aim, to correspond, if I 
be allowed the expression, with the motion of the 
ect, without suspending this motion, even in the 
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smallest degree, which is a very essential requisite to 
wards acquiring the art of shooting well; the contrary 
habit, which it is very difficult to correct, when once 
contracted, prevents that person from attaining perfec~ 
tion in this art, however eminently he may be qualified 
in other respects. Nor is it less essential in a Cross- 
shot, to aim before the object, in proportion to its diss 
tance and speed, at thetime of firing. If a partridge, 
for instance, flies across at the distance of thirty or 
thirty-five yards, it will be sufficient to take aim about 
two inches before it. But, supposing the distance to 
be fifty or sixty yards, it will then become necessary to 
aim at least half a foot before the head. The same prac- 
tice should be observed in shooting at a hare, when 
running in a cross direction, making due allowance 
for the distance, and also for the speed, which is uot 
always the same. It isalso proper, in'shooting at an 
object very distant, to aim a little above it, because 
shot as well as ball, have but a certain range, point 
blank, beyond which each begins to describe the curve 
of a parabola. 

When a hare runs in a siosiahe line from the 
shooter, he should take aim between the ears, other~ 
wise he will run the hazard of missing ; or perhaps he 
may slightly wound the animal, and it will escape. A 
true sportsman is not content with only breaking the 
wing of a partridge, or the thigh of a hare, when he 
shoots at a fair distance; for in such case, the hare or 
the partridge ought to be shot in such a manner, that 
it should remain in the place where it is shot, and not 


afterwards require the assistance of dogs to cateh it. 


« 


the partridge is only winged, or the hare wounded, 

that it cannot escape. | 

The range of the fowling-piece, and the closeness 
h which it carries the shot being ascertained, a little 
; active will enable the sportsman to judge of his pro- 
r distance with tolerable precision. A hare ought 
pialiibly to be killed at the distance of from twenty- 


forty-five yards, with shot No. 6, supposing, in 


ertain fact, that hares and partridges are sometimes 
led beyond these distances; but, in general, the 
res are only slightly wounded, and carry away the 
yt; andthe partridges present so smalla suriace, th at 
frequently escape untouched in the vacant spaces: 


common-sized shot, at the distance of seventy or 
yards, or a partridge still farther; yet these 
$ are so extraordinary, and so very seldom occur, 
the whole life of a sportsman will probably not 
sh more than one or two instances; and whenever 
s has happened, it will be found.to have taken place 
b a single pellet, which, by chance, has struck the 


part of either. 


sman, is justly regarded as the easiest to be killed. 
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gut if he shoots at a vreat distance, it is no reproach 


to thirty-five yards ; ; and a partridge, at from thirty " 


th cases, the aim to have been properly taken. It is 


the circle which the shot describes. There have, 
aps, been instances of a hare having been killed 


A bird that rises, and flies in a strai ght line from the. 
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left; that is, if a single-barrel is used, for T cannot 
see any difference, if a double-barrel is made use of, 
If game rises and flies in your face, as it were, or over 
your head, it will be found very difficult to kill; and 
the best method, in this case, will be to suffer the bird 
to fly past you before you attempt to take aim. 

It will be proper to observe in this place, that the 
_ wind is a matter of considerable importance. If it 
should be brisk, it will be apt, in some measure, to 
bend the course of the shot: should the bird there- 
fore fly against the wind in a straight direction, it will — 
be necessary to. aim a trifle above the object, as the 
force of the wind will be liable to make the shot de- . 
cline. Supposing it a cross-shot against the wind, it 
will be advisable to level considerably before the ob- 
ject, (which, however, must be regulated by the dis- 
tance) as the course of the shot will be more bent by 
the wind, than the motion of the bird will be retarded, 
But.if the wind blows with the bird, the observance of 
the general rule will be found to answer, as the wind 
helps the bird forward, as much as it diverts the course 
of the shot. These rules will equally apply to shoot- 
ing of hares. | : 

From a deliberate and careful practice of the fore- 
going rules, there i is little doubt of a young sportsman 
very soon acquiring the art of shooting flying ; and, in 
fact, the only difficulty is that of overcoming that an- 
xiety, trepidation, and impatience, at the critical mo- 


ment when all should be as calm and unruffled asa 
stoic. ‘There is no pursuit or amusement where 2 
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re ea than ihe of shooting. 

lt may happen (and frequently does) that a consider- 
le time elapses belore a juvenile gunner is enabled 
overcome the difficulties above-mentioned. How- 
, let him not despair, eyen though several seasons 


in this art; for he may. depend on it, that prac- 
and a careful endeavour to observe the foregoing 


some a good shot. 


‘shall new proceed to those remarks which obviously 
nt themselves : they may not perhaps be quite so 
esting to the juvenile shooter as the preceding, yet 
y are equally necessary. 
iere are many sportsmen, who, on levelling their 
ng-piece, place their left hand* close to the trig~ 
guard, which is undoubtedly a bad practice, as in 
ituation the piece can neither a held so steady, 
the aim consequently so well taken, as when that 
dis placed near to that part of the stock where the 


gly grasped, and not suffered merely to rest bee 
en the thumb and fore-finger. The reason appears 
y obvious why the latter method is preferable to the 
er. The left hand is intended as a rest or support 
€ piece in the act of levelling ; and when itis 
d close to the trigger-guard, the fowling-piece 
Ponseqquently be rendered too heavy at the muzzle 


we 


am supposing a person to shoot from the right shoulder, 


wuld pass before he arrives at any degree of perfec 


od enters; at the same time the piece should be | 


¢s will eventually prevail, and that i in time he must 
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end, and that necessary ued alone in a great meg. 
sure destroyed. 

Different opinions will be found to exist as to the 
best method of loading, &c. Some say that the piece 
should be first loaded, and then primed, while others 
maintain that itis best to prime first; also there will 
be found those who give directions for the pan and 
touch-hole to be brushed with a feather every time the 
piece is fired. I shall now inform my reader of that. 
method which experience has proved to be superior to 
all others, and which J invariably practice. * 

Immediately on firing, it will be necessary to re-load, 
in order to prevent that moisture which will ensue on 
the picce becoming cold, not only in the pan, but also 
the inside of the barrel. Now, supposing that a bird 
‘eis winged*, the shooter should, notwithstanding, inva- 
riably load before he attempts to secure it, -as well to | 
hinder the moisture above-mentioned, as to prevent 
your dog imbibing bad habits ; for if you suffer him to 
run after a winged bird immediately on firing, he will 
be very apt to break away on the shot, which is one of 
the worst of practices. Therefore, as soon as the 
sportsman has fired, let him prime, and while he is 
. preparing the charge of powder, he should place the 
palm of his hand on the muzzle of the piece, as by this 
means he will completely extinguish any particle of 
fuze, which, by any means, might have been left in the 
barrel, and prevent those accidents which are so liable 
én pouring the powder in the barrel: the priming and 
the hand’on the muzzle prevent air getting to the latent 


* Sporting term for a broken wing. 


, and it becomes instantly extinct; the time 


Ri top flask must be alowed to be very short, yet 
L be quite sufficient to effect this. necessary pur- 

_It willbe advisable, in pouring the powder into 
arrel to hold the ‘charger as centrical as possible 


adhere to the sides of the bar rel; however, if hat 
ding is used, it is of little consequence, as the hat 
brush down the adhering grains in its descent, 
her the powder or shot should be rammed too 
d; but for a farther illustration of this subject, see 


f. 

hen the sportsman has fired about fourteen times, 
10uld wipe his gun-barrel with tow : there are rods 
for this purpose, that screw together in several 
_ which renders them portable for the pocket, and 
quently very convenient. On first going out in 
1orning, the sportsman should make it a rule to 


we his flint every seven or eight times firing, as 
means he will be less liable to the mortification 
piece missing fire. . " 

here remains still another material point, ais 
| be necessary to impress on the mind of the 
an. I mean with respect to charging the fowl- 
ce in a safe position; this will so obviously pre- 
elf, that any directions for the purpose are un- 
sary, and would occupy the time of the reader in 
ner almost worse than. idly spent. Let me also 
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the bore, in order that the grains, in falling, may 


ead, Proportions OF POWDER AND SHOT IN THE - 


$ gun-barrel, by firing a little powder, and also 


oo a age 
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conjure the sportsman on no account to carry his gun 
cocked; as he may rely on it that cocking 1s no way 
necessary till the game rises; and should there be 
occasion to wncock the fowling piece, in letting the 
cock down, it should be suffered to pass beyond the 
half-cock, and then brought back, as by this means, 
it may be heard, as well as felt, to ¢el/ ito the proper | 
nick of the tumbler, and thus rendered perfectly 
‘secure: great care should be taken, at the same time, 
~ that the muzzle of the piece is as erect as possible, 
which will prevent mischief, supposing by accident 
the cock should slip and thus discharge the piece. 
If the sportsman should make use of different guns. 
he should contrive to have the locks made, so that the - 


pull of each trigger will be similar; or, in other words, 

require, as near as possible, the same degree of force 
to lett off the cock; for nothing can be more disagree- 
able than using different pieces, the triggers of some 
of which. requiring considerable force, while others 
would be drawn perhaps with a hair. 

As to the best method of carrying the fowling-piece, 
yarious opinions will be found, no doubt, to exist. For _ 
my own part, I think it a matter of little consequence, 

so long as the muzzle is pointed immediately upwards. 
I believe the general way is to carry it on the arm with 
the muzzle erect, which appears to me preferable to any . 
other. 

It has been before remarked that a brace of cood 
dogs are sufficient at once; but they should be used to. 
hant together, and be perfectly acquainted with each 
ether; otherwise they will be jealous, and commit. 


S ey 


pany mistakes. If, therefore, two gentlemen are 


dogs, it will be adviseable for one of them to hunt 
dogs in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon. 
is one of the worst of practices for strange dogs to 
nt in company, since they will violently contend 
ainst each other, and most likely spoil the day’s 

yersion. Juvenile sportsmen too, when shooting in 
pany, are frequently very imprudently anxious to 
n the first shot. When this is the case, dis- 
ointment is almost the certain: consequence; but 
bird falls, it is perhaps claimed by both, and is 
s sometimes productive of unpleasant words, A 
ntleman should wait patiently tilla bird rises on his 
side, or till after his friend has fired. Should only 


the bird was sprung. 

The propertime, and the most likely places, of finds 
the different kinds of game, will be found under 
e heads of Grouse: Partridge, &e. But it may not 
‘amiss to remark in this place, that to beat a country 
a sportsmanlike manner, a person should not go 
ight through it; but form circles, as it were, 
wersing well the er ound, and taking care to give the 
s the wind as much as possible; at the same time 
sportsmen should not be afraid of beating the 
und over twice where he has reason to believe there 
game. He who patiently beats and ranges his 
ound over and over again will generally kill the- 
test quantity of game; and will be sure to find it 
re it has been left by others. A hare will 
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rous of shooting in company, each having a brace. 


e bird arise, the shot belongs to t that person on whose. 
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frequently suffer a person te pass within a few yards of 
her, without stirring ; and birds will often lie so dead 
as tosuffer themselves almost to be trodden on, before 
_ they will attempt torise. It is a very good method 
for the sportsman frequently to remain stationary for 
ashort period, as this will often cause the game to_ 
spring, which otherwise would have suffered you to 
pass. ; : | 

Covers cannot be beat too well, particularly where 
you expect pheasants, as these birds lie very close, - 
and will, frequently suffer you to pass. them several — 
times without rising; they will even allow the very 
bush under which they are lying to be struck several 

times with a pole before they will rise. Pheasants are - 
very fond of grassy, brambly, two and three years old 
copse; nor will it be labour lost to try the higher 
growths: 

li will be proper to observe in this place, that the 
shooter should never strike either bush or hedge, or 
indeed any other place with his fowling-piece. Should. 
he use the but end for this purpose, it is possible the 
cock may be caught by some branch, and thus cause 
the piece to be fatally discharged ; on the contrary, 
should a bush, &c. be struck with the muzzle end, the 
sportsman will be very liable to lose his shot, or he may 
joosen it in such a manner as to render the barrel liable 
to burst.on firmg. It 1s a good method to examine 
occasionally, in shooting in general, whether by any 
means the shot has moved. | 

There are some few shooters ‘who do not shut one 
eye in taking aim; and these of course contend that 
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is the best method -—I must confess I am no pro- 


it, that there are persons of this description wha 
ive to kill game, and that Stoo with greater 
ainty than could be expected ; yet the practice, 
m the very nature of it, cannot be a good one, It 
absolutely impossible to take aim with that preci- 
with both eyes open, as when one of them is shut : 

erson may easily be convinced of this, by shutting 


) and then doing the same with both eyes open. 

Amongst sportsmen, there will be found some who 
when taking this diversion, which must of course 
uch less fatiguing, in an open country in particu- 
’ But wherever a lhe ‘se 18 used, a servant should 
fa "ays attend : in fact these who use horses generally 
attended by several, as well to load their ©UuNs as 
other purposes; and this, for the sake of distinc. 


itlemen, so far from training their own dogs, per- 
3 are unacquainted even with their names! T bey 
attended by their game-keepers to load their guns, 
l hunt the dogs; so that all they do is merely to fire 
m off. At the same time they go to such places 
where game is in the greatest plenty ; and where 
he ppens that one of these first-style sportsmen is a 
d shot, they make such a slaughter of birds, as 


“One of ile latter aarti will talk Kis own 
N 2 


yte to this opimon; at the same time Tam willing to 


ye, and looking down a gun-barrel, {or a straight. 


may be called sporting in the first style. These 
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dogs, hunt them himself; and, in fact attend ‘to every 


thing appertaining im any degree to this diversion. 


The mere slaughtering of birds -or hares is barren 


amusement indeed, when no. interest is felt for the 
manner in which a dog ranges his ground, finds the 
game, &C. The true sportsman prides himself more 
on the behaviour and discipline ef Ins dogs, than on 
‘being able to destroy an abundance of game in a short 
time. ; 

Horses, in an enclosed country, I am of opinion, are 
of little use; but in grouse shooting on the mountains 
they certainly diminish the fatigue; and for this pur- 
pose ponies are used which have been so accustomed to 
the sport, as to be perfectly reconciled to the firing of: 
agun, and in other respects docile and obedient. 

Now, supposing a gentleman has to go ten or a 
dozen miles in the morning, before he gets to the 
sround he intends to shoot upon, it will be necessary 
that the dogs should ride as well as the sportsman, in 
order to have them fresh. There is no method I know 
of so convenient and economical as a cig, so made as 


\ 


that two or three dogs may be put conveniently under. 
the seat. By this means, both the shooter and dogs 
will be as fit for the sport as when they started from 
home. Ona shooting excursion to Scotland, or indeed 
to any distant part, a gig of this description will be 
found a very convenient vehicle; as, should any of 
your dogs become lame on the road, you can immedi- 
ately put them in your gig. : 


Other equipments, however, will be found essentially 
necessary on an excursion to the Highlands. The 


e 
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tsman should provide himself with a complete case, 


vling-piece, but also to repair those parts which are 
4 ple to become broken or out of order, such as the 
aking of the cock, main-spring, &c. as gunsmiths, 
indeed any person capable of - doing these jobs, are 
Jom to be met with in the Highlands of Scotland. 

s to the colour of the shooter's dress, green Is sup- 


1, when winter approaches, a kind of light brown, 
embling stubble: this last colour will be found to 
wer throughout the season. 

Pisoni I cannot better conclude the pisions arti- 
than by a few remarks on the double-barrelled 
ling-piece, particularly as itis now so very generally 
sed. It is very obvious that more game may be killed 
ith a double than with a single-barrel ; but the next 
stion which naturally presents itself is, whether 
advantage is not more than counterbalanced by 
greater danger attending a double-barrel. In 
er to elucidate this question, I will beg leave to re- 
a circumstance which happened to myself :-—At 
| latter. end of the year of 1803, (L believe in the 
ath of November), the left barrel of my fowling- 
e suddenly discharged itself, as it was rechning on 
eft arm ! Luckily no mischief ensned, as the 
le of the piece was pointed into the air. N ow, 

five minutes before, I had fired at and missed a 
others rose, but they were out of gun shot, and 
not fire ; yet I suppose I must have cocked the 
lock with that intention, and forgot to let it down 
H 3 


ataining every thing necessary, not only to clean his . 


to be the best in the early part of the season, | 
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: again: this is the only way I can account for it; } 
had re-loaded the right barrel, and walked about one 


hundred and fifty paces, when the left went of This 
solitary instance might be sufficient to shew how care. 


ful a sportsman should be who uses a double-barrel, 
- since there is not the smallest doubt that many fatal 
aceidents have happened through similar inadverten. 
cies. Now, in shooting with a double gun, a person 
should never cock both locks at once, as the recoil pro« 
duced by the firing of the first barrel, might cause the 
discharge of the second ; should there be occasion to 
fire the second barrel, the gun should be taken from 
the shoulder and deliberately cocked; and many dou-. 
ble shots will no donbt-oceur, particularly at the be- 
ginning of the season. Double-barrels too are more 
hikely to burst than single ones, from the circumstance 
‘of their being m general much thinner ; - the reason of: 
their being made thinner is, no doubt, in order to ren- 
der them as light as possible, so as not to overload the 
sportsman, However, I am imehined to believe that 
little is to be feared on this head, supposing the barrels 
are twisted stubs, and that great care is taken to keep 
them clean. Neither double nor single-barrels should 
be fired more than twenty-five times, without being 
cleaned, that is, supposing the twenty-five times took 
place in one day: for most assuredly it is advisable to 
clean the fowling-piece on returning home, though it 
may have been fired but once. If a gun has proper 
‘attention paid to it in this respect, and care taken to 
load it as it ought to be, bursting will rarely, if evel 


sting of guns arises, asics such guns have 
n properly proved. 


tthe double-barrelled fowling-piece is much more 
gerous than the single-barrelled one. I would 
erefore advise those sportsmen who make use of dou 
guns, in the first place not to be afraid of carrying 
extra pound or two, in order to render the barrels. 
ger: and I can assure the reader, this method I 
we adopted myself: for my double-barrel is consi- 
ably heavier than those which are commonly made 
of. But, as has been before observed, the danger 
barrels bursting with proper management, is trifling, 

I pared to that which attends unwarily lea ving one 
eked. I would therefore wish to impress on the 
nd of the sportsman, the very strong necessity of 
ommon care in this respect. Whenever the gun 
been taken from the position in which it is carried, 


e barrels should’ not be discharged, the sports- 
should make it a rule, on these occasions, to ob- 
» whether by any means he has left the other 
ed. Always, after getting through a hedge too, 
an should be examined in this respect, as the 
ches may possibly have cocked it. These two 
emarks apply as well to the single as the double 
though notinso greatadegree, 
shall now subjoin a few receipts, which, I trust, 
be worth the sportsman’s attention. _ 
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ppen. —Itis, in fact, from these two causes that all _ 


From these observations, it will easily be perceived, 


ith intention to fire, and both (or perhaps not either) 
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To keep a Fowling-piece from rusting. 
‘Take six ounces of camphor, and two pounds of 
hog’s lard, dissolve them together, take off the scum, 
and add as much black lead as will bring the mixture 
to aniron colour, with which cover your fowling-ptece, 
and let it remain thus for twenty-four hours, after 
which clean it well with a linen cloth: by this means 

rust will be prevented for a considerable time, ) > 
The best method, perhaps, of preserving the inside © 
of the barrel from rusting, during the sporting recess, 
is to fill it with suet. neh : 
The best oil for the lock of a fowling-piece is that - 
which is extracted from sheeps’ feet, as it 1s less lizble 


to clog, as well as a better preventive from rust than 
sweet oil, or indeed than any vegetable rt ee 


Receipts for making Shoes resist Water. 

Half a pound of tallow, four ounces of hog’s lard, 
four ounces of turpentine, two ounces of bees-wax, and 
the same quantity of olive oil; let the whole be melted 
tovether over a fire, during which time it should be 
frequently stirred, 

Another.—Six ounces of bees-wax, two ounces of 
virgin’s wax, one ounce of hard tallow, and one small 
barrel of lamp-black : these should be well mixed and 
boiled together in an earthen pot, glazed on the 1uside. 
On taking it off the fre, an ounce of plum-tree gum, 
‘beaten small, should be put into it. It should be 
poured out gradually, and stirred until it is cold. 
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we 


 Another.—One pint of linseed oil, Hal alan eel of 
mutton suet, eight ounces of bees-wax, and one penny- 
worth of rosin: the whole to be boiled together. 


bees-wax, a quarter of a pound of rosin, and one 
und of rendered tallow : to be boiled well toe gether, 
nd should be warmed before using. : 

N.B. It is hardly necessary to mention, that the 
oes should be cleaned well from the dirt, and per- 


ctly dry, before the bier of any of the above 
eipts. 


A Receipt to poison Mountains and other Lands. 


y of arsenic, mixed well together, and made into 
thick paste, .with wheaten flour, to be divided 
to balls of half an ounce each; these balls should be 
ped in tallow until they are covered thickly, in order 
prevent the wet from injuring them; and, if properly 
ped, will remain perfect the whole of the season 5 
1 the contrary, if the least drop of water touches the 
side poison, it will dissolve, and become useless ; 
low will also be an additional inducement for dogs 
ake it. igs sh 
As these pills are sometimes used for the purpose of 
eserving grouse, it may not be amiss to inform the 
ader of the manner in which they are disposed. The 
are placed in a sort of line round the property 
t to be preserved, and a second line placed at 
distance within the first ; in order, in case the 
misses the first line, he may take the second, The 
: is o ) 


_ Another.—If the shoes are new, take half-a-pound | 


A large quantity of nux-vomiea, and an equal quan- 


e 


:> 


) 
’ 
: 
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pills are placed on the top of a small stone, a bit of 
wood, or something to prevent them touching the 
ground; at the same time the heath should be drawn | 
round, so as to keep them from the sight of the poacher, 
The places where the poison is laid must be so marked, 
as to enable the keepers to pick up every pill when- 
ever they think proper: for without this caution, it 
would preclude the owner of the property from shoot- 
‘ang as well as strangers. This method, I believe, is 
practised only in Ireland ; and a printed notice issued, 
stating that such a property is poisoned. But I must 
confess, I by no means approve of this method of pre- 
serving game, since, if by chance a valuable dog hap- | 
pen to stray to any of these places so preserved, his 
destruction is the certain consequence. A dog seldom 
outlives ten minutes after taking this poison, unless 
immediate relief is administered. (Forwhich purpose 
see receipts, page 58.) | 


WILD DUCK SHOOTING. 


‘Tr was certainly my intention, on first beginning this 
volume, not to have mentioned this subject, as being a 
diversion by no means gentlemanly, and calculated at 
the same time to bring on disease and death, owing to 
the colds which are almost certain to be caught, by 
walking in the marshes and other wet places, where 
alone these fowls are to be found. . However, should 
the sportsman be anzious for duck shooting, let hims 
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ms, for the making of which receipts have been just 


best. ‘ 


iel, which should be taught to fetch a duck out of 
2 water, in case of one so falling after being shot. 
toa dog setting this kind of game it is quite out of 
: question. The places where ducks are known to 
ort, should be beat with as little noise as possible, 
d the sportsman must take his chance of their rising 
in gun-shot, 


osty weather, at the dawn of day, and also at the dusk 
the evening, when they fly in search of food. In 
‘severe. frosts they are compelled to seek those 
gs and running streams that do not freeze, in 
r to find aquatic herbs, which, at this period, are 
only food. The shooter should then follow the 
rse of these streains, as wild ducks will be sure to be 


rtsman to approach sufficiently near, Small boats 
useful on large pieces of water, 


the first place, procure a strong pair of boots, ay 
oint them liberally with some one of the composi- 


en, (under the head, Receipts for making shoes rea 
t water, ) and. the first of those sah is, Peeps: 


e birds may be shot in water: ain especially in 


nd there; and they, at this time, will suffer the | 
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Tue sacred writings inform us, that at the first dis. 
tribution of things, the bountiful Creator gaveto man, 
** dominion over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the face of the earth.” 
This undoubtedly appears to have been a general and 
unqualified donation without preference or exclusive 


right in one man more than another; and, therefore, in- 


the primitive ages of the world, we are to suppose that 
every one took from the common stock, without restraint 
or control, whatever his wants or inclination led him 
to desire; and while mankind continued in a state of 
primeval simplicity, no inconvenience would arise from 
this general liberty; but when they began to increase 
sn number and connexions, and the establishment of 
- society gave rise to complicated interests, this method 
of eT ing the demands of individuals was found to be 
no longer practicable, consistently with the wants 
and interests of the whole, as the good order of civil 
eovernment was constantly distracted by the turbulent 


_ contentions of various persons striving to gain or retain 


possession of the same object. Under these cir- 
cumstances it became necessary to fix upon some cer 
tain and permanant rules for the acquisition and enjoy- 
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ent of the products of nature, in order that no one 
night encroach upon the property of another. This, 
s far as related to the occupation and use of the soil 
elf, was soon effected; but with regard to objects of 
, more volatile and instable nature, as deer, hares, 


yheasants, and other animals fere nature, they were, on 
ecount of the difficulty of acquirement, and the uncer- 
ainty of possession when gained, allowed still to 
emain in common, and become the property of those 
yho could first take them. At the present time, how- 
ver,-many animals of the above description are no 
longer regarded as the common property of mankind, 

nd the right of the first taker; but, by the municipal 
a ws of England, and indeed of most other nations, are 
deemed to be appropriated property, belonging ex- 
slusively to a particular description of persons, who 
fand who only) are allowed the privilege of taking or 
3 destroying them. i 

| With regard to the rise and progress of Bes pro- 
hibitions, it will be found, Sir W. Blackstone observes, 
nd. vol. Com. 413,) that they were introduced into 
“urope at the same time, and by the same policy, as 
eave birth to the feudal system of tenures. When 
e leaders of the northern ravagers of Europe, in the 
third century, came to settle the economy of a 
vanquished country, their policy led them to keep the 

rustici or natives in as low a condition as possible; and 
especially to prohibit them the use of arms. There 
as not any thing could do this more effectually than 
a prohibition of hunting and sporting: this right, 
therefore, they reserved to themselves, and those on 
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Whom they choose to bestow it,:;which were only the 
eapital feudatories or greater barons. Accordingly we 
find, in the feudal constitutions, one and the same law 
prohibiting the rastict mm general from carrying arms, 
and also proseribing the use of nets, snares, and other 
engines for destroying the game. 

Hunting in this’ country was always esteemed a 
princely diversion ; and in the time of the Britons (who 
_ derived much of their subsistence from the chase), the 
island abounded with all sorts of game ; but, under the 
Saxon government, when the lands came to be enclosed 
and cultivated, the wild and untameable animals fled 
into the woody and desert tracts, which (not having 
been disposed of in the first distribution of lands,) were 
held to belong to the sovereign, who, therefore, reserved 
the game, with which they were. well stocked, for his 
own use and diversion; but every freeholder had a right 
of sporting upon his own territories, provided he 
obstained from the king’s forests. However, upon the 
Norman conquest, a new doctrine took place, and the 
liberty of pursuing and taking such animals as were 
accounted game, was then held, upon whatever 
territory found, to belong solely to the king, or to such 
as acted under his authority ; and this right was exerted 
with the utmost rigour, and the most. horrid tyranny 
was exercised in order to preserve the game for the 
royal diversion. 

This gave rise to the Charta de Foresta, by which many 
forests were disafforested, and wholesome regulations 
_mnade with regard to such as remained ; and a variety 
of subsequent statutes, together with the long acquies- 
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ce of the crown, have at length rendered this prero- 
tive no longer grievous to the subject. 


: e to time, other tracts of land to his subjects, under 
e names of chases or parks, or gave them licence to 
ake such on their own grounds, which must be al- 
i ed are smaller forests in the hands of a subject, but 
f t governed by forest laws; and, by the common law, 
person is allowed to take or kill any beast of chase, 
t such as hath an ancient chase or park, unless they 
e a.iso beasts of prey. . : 

As to all inferior species of came, termed beasts and 
wis of warren, the liberty of taking or killing them is 
other franchise or royalty, derived likewise from the 
2 crown, and called free-warren; - which si ignifies pre- 
ration or custody, as the exclusive liberty of taking 
illing fish in a public stream or river, is called a 
fishery, of which, however, no new franchise can at 
ent be granted by the express provision of Magna 
arta, c.16. ‘The principal intention of granting 
per rson these oh ies, was in order to protect the 
me, by giving him a sole and exclusive power of 
ing it himself, on condition that he prevented others 
doing so. And no man, but he who has a chase 
free-warren by g grant from the crown, or prescrip- 
» which supposes one, can justify hunting or spert~ 
- on another man’s soil; or, indeed, in thorough 
; etness of our common law, either hunting or sport 
p at all, Hence we may conclude, that the king, by 
prerogative, and such persons as have under his 


But as the king reserved to himself the Jorests for 
Ke s own exclusive diversion, so he granted out, from _ 
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euthotite the il Sranchise of chase, park, or free. 
warren, are the only persons who may acquire any pro- 


f 


perty, however fugitive and transitory, in, these animals 
Jere nature while living; which is said to be vested in 
them propter privilegium*. At the same time, it may 
be observed, that such persons as may thus lawfully 
hunt, fish, or fowl, ratione privilegiz, have only a bat: 
fied property in these animals, as it is neither absolute 
nor permanent, but lasting only so long as the game 
shall remain within the limits of such respective fran- 
chise, liberty, or manor, and ceasing the instant it 
voluntarily passes out of it; for property consists in 
the possession, which possession commences by a per- 
son finding it in his own liberty, and is continued by 
the immediate pursuit. | 
Having thus briefly inquired into the origin and his- 
tory of the game laws, and suggested the principles and 
- political reasons on which they appear to be founded, 
I shall proceed to enumerate such particular provisions 
respecting them, as are now subsisting by the laws of 
England, and which it is absolutely necessary for every 
shooter to become acquainted with. 


* This doctrine has lately been controverted by an ingenious 
editor of Blackstone. See 2 Com. 418. 
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QUALIFICATION. 


He estate required to exempt the possessor from 
» penalties of the game laws, has many times varied, 
he reign of Richard I. (which is the first time we 
t with any defined qualification,) it was only forty 


pounds; and in that of Charles II. (when the last 


er annum. ‘The several acts are still in force; and 
the prosecutor may resort to any of them, accord- 
gly as he iginclined to be more or less severe against 
3 offender, it will be necessary to insert them all, 
“though not at equal length. : 

The first qualification relating to game, (as shacitart 


n not being advanced to ten pounds a-year, shall 
ave any greyhound, hound, or other dog, to hunt, nor 


other gentlemen's game, on pain of one year’ $ 1mpri- 
Mment, to be inflicted by the justices at their quarter 


o. Lil. c. 93. so far as concerns hares) by which it is 
acted, that every person, unless seized in his own, or 
i : 


, wife’s right, of an estate of inheritance of ten pounds 
{ ; 
ear, or goods to the value of two hundred pounds; 


ings; in the reign of James I. it was advanced to 


alification act was passed) to one hundred pounds 


be bove) is found in statute 13 Richard If. e. 13.3 by 
ich it is enacted, that no layman, who hath not 
ads or tenements of forty shillings a-year, or clergy- 


all use any ferrets, hays, nets, hare-pipes, cords, or 
her engines, for taking or destroying hares or conies, 


Phen follows 1 Jac. I. c. 27. (but repealed by 43 
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or unless he be the son of a lord or knight, or the soy 
and heir apparent of an esquire, who shall keep any 
greyhound for coursing of deer ‘or hares, or any setting 
deg or net to take pheasants or partridges, and be 
thereof convicted by confession, or oath of two wit. 
nesses, before two justices of the peace, he shall be 
committed to gaol for three months, unless he pay 
twenty shillmgs to the poor; or, after one month’s 
imprisonment, be bound with two sureties, in twenty 
pounds each, not to offend again. : 

And by 7 Jac. I. ec. 11. {relating to partridges and 
pheasants only) there is an express provision, authoriz~_ 
ing every person having free-warren, and every lord of a 
manor, and also every freeholder seised in his own or 
his wife’s right of lands or hereditaments, of the clear 
yearly value of forty pounds, by themselves, or by 
their household servants duly authorized, to take par-— 
tridges and pheasants in the day time, between Michael- 
mas and Christmas, on their own, or their master’s free- 
warren, manor, or freehold. 

‘The last statute relating to this head, and that which 
is most worthy of notice, is the 22d and 23d Car. LU. c. 
25. by which it is provided, that every person, not 
having lands or tenements, or some other estate of inhe- 
ritance*, im his own or his wife’s right ¢ of the clear} 
_* A vicar in respect of his church, has not an estate of inhe- 
ritance, but for his life only. See Caldecot’s Cases, 188. 

+ This is not to be understood of a tenant. by curtesy, but of 
one whose wife is living. Co. Lit. 351. : : 

« { The estate must be clear of all mortgages or incumbrances 
created by the owner, or by those under whom he claims. Cal. 
decol's Cases, 230. 
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arly value of one hundred pounds; or for aterm of — 
e, or having lease or leases of ninety-nine years, or 
r any longer term of the yearly value of £150, other 

an the son and heir apparent of an esquire, or other 
persons of higher degree ; and the owners and keepers _ 
orests, parks, chases, and warrens, being stocked 
th deer or conies, for their necessary use, m respect. 
. the ei one hie ook are declared to be ae 


Minds, ‘danas aay ferrets, Bid Paa fatch- 
hays, nets, low-bells, hare-pipe es, gins, snares, or 
her en gines, for the taking and killing coules, hares, 
easaiits, par tridges, or other game, but shall be pro- 
bited to have, use, or keep the same. : 
For the sake of perspicuity, it may not be amiss to 
esent the reader with an abstract of the qualification 
uired by this act, as determined by the resolutions 
be courts. i 
J. Every person having lands or other estates of in- 
ritance, of the clear yearly value of £100. 
2. Or for a term of life, or lease, or leases, for nine« 
-luine years, or any longer term, of the clear yearly 
lue of £150. : 
3. The sons and heirs apparent of esquires T, or of 
her persons of high degree. — 
* An ungualifed person cannot therefore lawfully keep the 
gs of a person qualified ; and yet this is generally required of” 
nant by his landlord. | ven ! | 
Esquires are---The younger sons of noblemen and their heiré 
e forever. The four esquires of the king’s body. The eld: ” 
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4, The owner or keeper of any forest, park chase, 
or wairen. _ | eas | 

5. The lord of any manor or royalty. 

G. The game-keeper of any lord or lady of the ma- 
nor, provided he be a: person qualified, or really and 
truly a servant to such lord or lady, or immediately ap-. 
pointed or employed to kill game, for the sole use of 
such lord or lady. [These two last qualifications arise 
from stat. & - Anne *, and 3 Geo. I. hereafter to be men- 
tioned. | : 

We now come to the act most frequently, I believe, 
resorted to at this day, and which, indeed, is the most 
_ efficacious. By 5 Anne, c 14.8. 4. it is enacted, if 
any person, not qualified as above, shall keep or use + 
any grey-hounds, setting-dogs, hays, lurchers{, or 
trumels, or ony other engines §, to killand destroy the 


est sons of barenets or knights of the bath, and knights bache- 
Jers, and their heirs male in the right line. A justice of the 
peace is also an esquire for the time he is incommission, but no 
longer. (Blount. /-—Persons of higher degree than esquires are 
colonels, serjeants at law, and doctorein the three learned pro- 
fessions ; but neither esquires, nor any of these are qualified to 
kill game, unless they have the requisite estate, though their 
sons are qualified without any estate. This certainly appears 
very unreasonable, but it has been fully settled to be the true 
cous ruction of the act. outa aie 

* By the 48 Geo. III. c. 93. this act is repealed, : 

+ Walking about with intent to kill game, is using within 


this statute. It would, perhaps, he difficult to prove the intent 
in some cases. | , 


{ This, being a penal act, must be strictly construed, and will 
not, therefore, extend by any equitable construction, to other 
dogs than those here enumerated. 


g$ A nis is not such an engine, the dare heeping of which i is pe- 
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game, and shall be thereof convicted, upon the oath of 
one witness, by the justice of peace where such offence 
is committed, he shall forfeit the sum of £5; one 
half to go the informer, and the other half to the poor 
of the parish*, to be levied by distress +, under the 
warrant of justice, and for wantt of distress, the of- 
fender shall be sent to the house of correction for three 
months, for the first offence; and for every after offence 
four months; and any justice of the peace, or lord or 
dy of manors, are allowed to take away any hare or 
other game, and likewise any dogs, nets, or other en- 
eres; which shail be in the custody of any person not 
qualified to keep the same, to their own use, 

And by 22 and 23 Car. IT. ¢. 25. s. 2. it is provided, 
hat gamekeepers§, or any other persons, by warrant of 
a justice of the peace, may, in the day time, search the 
houses or other places of any such persons prohibited 


a it must, moreover, be ri to be used for the destruction 
of game. It may be further observed, that though the using a 
run and a dog are each separately penal, yet, if a person go out 
with a guu and a dog the same day, he i is subject to but one pe- 
nalty. 7 Term Rep. 159. Lord Kenyon said, that where seve- 
| unqualified persons offend, by going out and killing a hare, 
it has been determined that only one penalty can be recovered, 
Term Rep. 713... oe 2 
* Seeo Geo. Ill.c.19- : | 
+ Geods distrained for penalties nee the game laws, are not 
repleviable. 
_ t The justice cannot commit, if the ween have effects 
sufficient to answer the penalty. 
-§ Game-keepers, as well as others, must Reve a warrant te 
nthorize them te search. 
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_by this act to keep or use any dogs, nets, or other en- 
gines, aforesaid, and the same seize and keep for the 
use of the lord of the manor, or otherwise cut in pieces, 
or destroy the things so prohibited. © 

And by 1 Jac. L. c. 27. 8.2. eve.y person who shall 
shoot at, kill, or destroy, with any gun, cross-bow, 
; stone-bow; or long-bow, any me easant,partridge,pigeon, 
heron, mallard, duck, teal, wigeon, grouse, heathcock, 
moorgame, or any such fowl, or any hare*; and the 
offence be proved by the confession of the party, or by 
the testimony of tivo’ witnesses upon oath, before two 
justices, where the offence shall have been committed, 
the party apprehended shall be- committed to the. 
common gaol, for three months, unless he pay to the - 
church-wardens of the parish where the offence was 
committed, or where he was apprehended, twenty 
shillings, for the use of the poor, for every pheasant, 
partridge, pigeon, &c. he shall so take or destroy, and 
also within one month after commitment, become 
bound, with two sureties, in £20 each, to the king, 
not to shoot at, kill, take, or destroy any of the said 
games, by the means. aforesaid ; and by the 7th of the 
same king, ¢.12.s. 8, every person who shall take, 
kill, or destroy, any pheasant or partridge, withsetting 
dogs and nets, or with any nets, snares, or engines, 
proved by confession of the party, or the testimony of 
one witness, taken as aforesaid, shall forfeit the like 
sum, and enter into the lke sureties, Ae 

Also, by the annual mutiny act, if any officer. orsol- 
adier shall, without leave of the lord. of the mawor, 


* As far as concerns hares is repealed by 43 Geo. ITI. ¢. 92.8.1. 
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mder his hand and seal, take, kill, or destroy any hare, 
‘oney, pheasant, partridge, pigeon, or any other sort of 
wls, poultry, or fish, or his majesty’s game, and be 
b hereof convicted before a justice, on the oath of one 
tness, every officer or soldier, $0 offending, shall for~ 
t £5 to the poor of the place; and every officer, 
manding in chief upen the place, shall forfeit 
enty shillings for every such offence committed by 
y soldier under his command; and if such officer, 
erdemand, by the constable or overseer, shall not 
y the penalties within two days, he shall forfeit his 
mmission. i | 

And by 4 and 5 W. and Mary, ¢. 23. 8.3. every con- 
le, head- boreugh, and tithing-man, being iibhiog 
d by one justice of the peace, is empowered to enter 
and. search the houses of suspected persons, noé qua~ 
ied; and im case any hare, partridge, pheasant, 
leon, fowl, or other game ™*, shall be found, the of- 
der, shall be carried before a justice of the peace ; 
id if such person do. not give a good account how he 
yme by such game, or shall not, in convenient time, 
be named by the justice, produce the party of whom 
bought the same, or produce some creditable per- 
to depose, on oath, the-sale thereof, he shall be 
icted ; and shall forfeit, for every hare, partridge, 
or other game, any sum not under five shillings, 
more than twenty; one morety to be paid to the 
rmer, and the other to the poor of the parish where 
offence is committed, to be levied by distress, un- 
warrants of the justice; and for want of goods to 


This does not extend to rabbits kept in a private warren. | 
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distrain on, the offender shall be committed to the 
house of correction, for a time not exceeding one month, 
nor less than te» days, there to be whipped, and kept 
to hard labour. And if auy person, so produced, shall 
not.give sufficient evidence ‘of his immocence, he shall. 
‘be convicted in the same manner as the person first 
charged, and so from person to person, until the first 


offender be discovered. 

“The same act, s. 10. after taking notice that great 
mischiefs arise from inferior tradesmen, apprentices, 
and other dissolute persons, neglecting their trades and 
employments, who follow shooting, or other game, to 
the ruin of themselves, and damage of their neigh- 
bours, enacts, that if any inferior tradesman *, appren-- 
tice, or other dissolute person, shall hunt, hawk, fish, 
or fowl (unless in company with the master of such ap- 
prentice duly. qualified), such persons may be sued for © 
a wilful trespass, or coming on any person’s ground, — 

and if found guilty, shall pay the full costs. 

[tig necessary, in this plaee, to observe, that the pe- 
nalties and restrictions, hitherto spoken of, relate to 
such persons as are not qualified, under the 22 and 
93 Car. Il. Tshall now proceed to notice these which 
relate to qualified as well as unqualified persons (un- 
legs otherwise mentioned.) : 

* Who are inferior tradesmen has not yet been determined. But 
by this act, should an inferior tradesman be-a qualified man, stil 
he would be liable. | 
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CERTIFICATE FOR KILLING GAME, 


Ir may, perhaps, have been supposed by some, that 
taking out a certificate for killing game was a suffix 
cient qualification. This, however, is. by no means the 
ease. The qualification’ by estate, &c. as before stated, 
is absolutely necessary. Exclusive of the restrictions 
and penalties inflicted by the former statutes, on per 
_ sons of mean estates, who destroy the game of the king= 
Jom, it is enacted by 25 Geo. IIT. c. 50. s. 2, that 
every person in Great Britain, who shall use any dog, 
: oun, net, or other engine, for the taking or destroying 
f game, (such person not acting as game-keeper, under 
deputation duly registered) shall, every year, pre- 
vious to his using the same, annually take out a certi« 
‘ficate*; and a certificate shall be annually taken out 
r every deputation of a game-keeper +, granted by 
y lord or lady of a manor in England or Wales. - 
By the said.act, s, 8. it is further enacted, that if any 
rson shall use any greyhound, hound, pointer, setting 
log, or other dog, or any gun, net, or other engine, for 
the taking or destroying any hare, pheasant, partridge, te 
leath-fowl (black game. generally called), or grouse, 
nown by the name of red game), or any other game 
hatsoever, without having obtained’ such certificate, 
: Hie” duty ‘on these certificates is three guineas, and. one 
filling to the collector.’ ) 
+ The duty on the certificate of.a game-keeper is one guinea ; 
he deputation must be on a deed stamp in addition, 
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he shall forfeit the sum of £20. The royal family are 
exempt from this act. © is aa, 2 

The said act also further provides, that the eertifi- 
ceate, thereby directed to be-taken-out, shall not autho- 
rize any person. to use greyhound, hound, pointer, set- 
ting dog, spaniel, or other dog, or any gun, net, or 
other engine, for the taking or destroying of game, 
at any time, or in any manner prohibited by. former acts ; 
nor shall authorize any person to: use the same, unless 
such person-shall be properly qualified so to do, accord. 


ing to the laws now in force; but shall, notwithstand- — 


ing such certificate, be lable to the same penalties as 
are inflicted by former acts, now existing, and which 7 
have been detailed:in the preceding pages, under the 
head Qualification, | : . 
This act, however, 1s:now altered, and some ‘other 
birds. are designated as game. The duties. also: are 
now’ collected: ina different anda much better manner 
by 48. Geo. TE. c. 65: by which. it-16 enacted, that 
every person who'shall use any dog, gun, net, or other 
engine, for taking or destroying any game whatever, or 
any woodcock; snipe, tandrail, or quail, or any conies, 
in any part of Great: Britain, shall pay annually: three 


guineas. , 

Butifsuch person'bea servantto any person charged, 
4ni respect to-such servant, to:the duties granted on ser= 
yants by-this act, and shall use any dog, gun, net, or 
other engine, for the before-mentioned purposes, upon 


any manor or royalty in England, Wales, or Berwick- 
upon- Tweed, or on any lands.in Scotland, by virtue of 
any deputation or appointment, duly: registered) or en- 
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tered as game-keeper thereto, there shall be charged 
the annual sum of one guinea. 

Snipes and woodeocks may be taken in nets or 
“springes, without eertificate or qualification, as may” 
also rabbits in warren, or any enclosed ground, or by 
persons on lands in their own possession, either “sei 
_ sonally or by their servants, : ‘ 

Sect. 1. By this it is enacted, that every person who 
shall use any dog, gun, net, or other engine, for the. 
taking or killing of game, shall, before he uses the 
Same in any year, pay unto the collectors of the duties. 
for the parish, ward, or place, wherein he may reside, 
the duty hereby made payable, and shall, in return, 
obtain a certificate, which shall continue in force until 
and upon the 5th of April next, after the time of 1 issu- 
ng the same, but no longer. 


Sect. 2. Every collector, on application being made 
‘to him, by any person residing within the limits of his 
‘collection, and on payment of the duty, shall give a. 
eceipt, signed by such collector, for which receipt he 
shall be entitled to demand one shilling over and above 
the duty, as a compensation for his trouble. 
Sect. 3. Every receipt, delivered to the clerk of the 
commissioners acting for the district wherein the person 
_ resides, shall be exchanged for a certificate made out, 
| according to the forms in this act, corresponding with 
‘such receipt, which certificate the said clerk shall make 
out on demand, and deliver gratis to such pereoy in 
exchange for his receipt. : 
Sect. 4. The receipts so exchanged, to be biting 
y the clerks, in books kept for that purpose, and the 


22 


fed 
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receipts being :shewn to. the commissioners, and by 
them examined, shall be sufficient authority to 
‘ cause an assessment to be made on ‘the persons men- 
tioned in such receipts in the sums paid. by them, 
which assessments shall be as binding on the: several 
collectors, and others acting in the execution of .this 
act, and on the parishes and places for which collectors 
shall have .been appointed, as any assessment to be 
niade by the commissioners under the regulations of 
the acts under which they act. as commissioners :—the 
commissioners shall return duplicates | thereof to the 
’ yeceiver general, and also to the comunissioners for the 
affairs of taxes, : 

Sect. 5. The commissioners fg the affairs of taxes 
shall cause a sufficient number of fo.ins of receipts to. 
be distributed amongst the several clerks, and by them 
to the collectors. | 

Sect. 6.. This section appoints a surveyor Kas the dis- 
trict to execute the duty.of a clerk where no clerk has 
been appointed. | 

Sect 7. Every master ormistress hable to the Biaies 
on servants, in regard to any gamekeeper, and. every 
person granting a deputation to the servant of any 
other person, who shall be duly charged with the said 
duty on servants, in respect of such servant, whether | 
as oamekeeper, or in any other capacity, with power and 
authority to. use any dog, gun, &c, for the purposes 
before-mentioned in this act, shall be at liberty to 
obtain a receipt and certificate on behalf of such servan, 
on paying the duty; and such receipt and certificate 
ghall be sufficient authority to assess. the master a . 
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mistress, or person granting-such deputation; and ob-. 
tainmg such receipt and certificate; and the certificate, 
_ to be issued thereupon, shall be deemed to exempt the 
servant or servants therein named, during their continu- 
ance in the same capacity and service; and also to 
exeinpt any servant or servants of the same master or 
mistress, who shall sueceed to the deputation of the 
same manor, royalty, or lands, within the year, for 
which the duty shall have been assessed, for the re~ 
mainder of such year; andno. such servant, in whose! 
behalf a receipt and certificate have been obtained, 
shall be required to obtain a certificate ‘for himself, 
nor be hable to the duty, nor to any penalty, by reas 
son of net. obtaining a certificate in his own name, ‘or 
_ for not having paid the said duty :-— provided, ‘that 
_ every certificate granted to any person acting under. 
any deputation, shall, upon the revocation ofisuch de- | 
: putation, be thenceforth void, as to the person therein: 
_ deputed :—provided also, that if any lord or lady of © 
| any manor in England, Wales, or Berwick-on-Tweed, 
or proprietor of lands in Scotland, shall, on the revoca- 
tion of any deputation, by virtue of which a certificate 
has been granted for any year, making a new deputa-_ 
tion with the same year, to any person in his or her 
service, orin the service of the same master or mistress 
who shall have heen charged, as well with the duties 
on servants as with the game duties granted by this 
act, it shall be lawful for the clerk of the commissioners. 
‘of the district, aia every such clerk is required, to re- 
new the certificate in such case, for the remainder of 
hat year, in behalf of the person so newly appointed, 
|  K. 
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without any duty or fee, by endorsing on such certifie 
cate the name and place of abode of the person to 
_ whom such last-mentioned deputation or appointment 
had been eranted, and declaring the same to be a re- 
newed certificate, free of duty, or any expense what- 
ever, | , | 

Sect. 8. Enacts that neither the duty nor certificate 
~ will authorize or enable any person to use dog, gun, 
net, or other engine, unless duly qualified according 
to the laws now in force. => : 

Sect. 9. No certificate under this act, for any person 
acting under a deputation, shall be-received in evi- 
dence, or be available in law, in any prosecution 
where proof shall be given of using any dog, gun, &c. 
out of the precincts or limits of the manor, for which 
such deputation was granted. | 

Sect. 10. Enacts, that if any person shall be found 
using any dog, gun, &c. for the purposes before-men- 
tioned in this act, whereof such person shall be charge- 
able, by any assessor OF collector of the parish, where 

any such person shall then be, it shall be lawful for the. 
agsessor, collector, commissioner, or gamekeeper, in- 
~spector, or surveyor, oF other person, assessed as afore- 

said, or the owner, landlord, lessee, or occupier of land, 
as aforesaid, to demand and require, from the person 
so using such dog, gun, &c. the production of his cer- 
tificate ; which certificate every such person is hereby 
yequired to produce, to the person so demanding the 
- same, and permit the same to be read, and even a copy 
taken of it, should the adverse party think fit; or in 
case no certificate shall be produced when demanded, 


uP 
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then it shall be lawful for the person having made 

such demand, to require the person so using dog, gun, 

_ &c. to'declare to: him his true christian and. surname; 

as also his. place of abode, and the parish. or place 

wherein. he may have been. assessed, to the duties by 

this act ; and: in case the person refuse to: comply with 

this demand, or produce any false or fictitious certifi- 

eate, or give any false or fictitious name, residence, or 
place of assessment, every such person. shall forfeit the } 
sum. of £20: 

_ Sect. 11. The commissioners for the i of taxes. 

shall, every year, cause the names and residences of all 

persons to whom certificates have been granted for that 
year,to be inserted in thenewspapers circulated. in each 

county. | | 

/ Sect. 12. Enacts, that if any person shall use any 

dog, gun, &e. for any of the purposes mentioned in 

this act, without having obtamed a certificate for the | 
year wherem such person. shall so use such. dog, gun, 

‘&c. every such person shall be liable to the duty of 
three guineas for that year, and shall also forfeit the 
‘sum of £20 over and above the duty ; ; and the duty 

‘shall be assessed by way of surcharge in the district 

wherein the offence shall have been committed. The 

yal family are exempt from the operation of this act. 


av 
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DESTROYING GAME AT IMPROPER SEa- 
- SONS OF THE YEAR. | - 


In order to preserve and protect the game, it is pro- 
vided by 9 Anne, c. 25. s. 4. that if any person shall, 
by hays, tunnels, or other nets, drive and take away 
any wild duck, teal, wigeon, or other water fowl, in any 
fen, lake, or other places of resort for wild-fowl, in the 
moulting season, (viz. by 10 Geo. II. c. 32. between 
the first of June and the first of Getober) such persons, 


‘upen conviction before a justice, shall forfeit five shil- 


lings, and the hays, nets, &c. used in driving or taking 
such fowl, shall be destroyed. — 3 
And by 2 Geo, ILI. c, 19. s. 1. and 39 Geo. LH. c. 
34, it is enacted, that no person shall, on any pre- 
tence, take, kill, destroy, carry, sell, buy, or have in 


his possession, any partridge, between the first day of 


February and the first of September; or any pheasant, 


‘between the first day of February and the first of Oc- 


tober, unless such pheasant or partridge has been taken 


in the proper season, or kept in a mew or breeding 
place. And any person, offending against this act, shall 
forfeit. £5 for every partridge or abieagale aa taken, 
&Cs to be paid to the informer, with full costs of suit. } 
And by 13 Geo. LI. , 55. s. 2. no person shall kill, 
destroy, carry, sell, buy, or ba in his possession, 
heath-fowl, (commonly called black game) between the 
10th of December and the 20th of August; nor any 
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grouse, (generally called red game) between the 10th 
of December and the 12th of August; nor any bustard, 
between the Ist day of March and the ist of Septem- 
ber, in any year, upon pain of forfeiting a sum not ex- 
— ceeding £20, nor less than £10, for the first offence ; . 
and for the second, and every subsequent offence, a 
sum not exceeding £30, and not less than £20; one= 
half thereof to go to the informer, and the other to the 
poor of the parish; and in case the penalty be not paid, 
and that distr ess cannot be had, the offender may be 
committed to prison, to be kept to hard labour for any 
time not exceeding six, or less than three months. : 

By the 43 Geo. III. c. 112, any person taking or de< 
stroying, in the New Forest, co. Southampton, any 
heath Jowl between December 10 and the first of Sep- 
tember, shall be liable to the penalties of the 23 oan 
UL c. 55. 

And for the further preservation of black aed red 
game, it is enacted, by 4and5 Will. and Mary, c. 22. 
8.11. that no person shall, between the 2d of February 
and the 24th of June, burn any gaig, ling, heath, 
furze, goss, or fern, on any mountains, hills, heaths, 
-‘meors, forests, chases*, or other water, upon pain of | 
being committed to the house of correction for any 
time not exceeding one month, nor less than ten days, 
there to be whipped, and kept to hard labour. 


* A chase is a privileged place for keeping of beasts of chase, 
er royal game, with exclusive privilege of huntiug therein. 
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DESTROYING GAME IN THE NIGHT, ON 
er OR ON marnoiarsacubedo 
Tri is Sede by 23 Eliz. c. 10. s, 2. and 5. that no 
person, of whatever estate, degree, or condition, shall 
take or destroy any partridges or pheasants in the 
night time, upon pain of forfeiting twenty | shillings for 
every pheasant, and ten shillings for every - partridge. 
By 9 Anne, c. 25.5. 3. if any person shall take or 
destroy any hare, pheasant, partridge, moor-game, 
heath-game, or grouse, in the night time, he shall, 
upon cenviction, before a justice of the peace, forfeit 
the sum of £5; one moiety thereof to go to the poor 
of the parish, and the other half to the informer ; to be 
distrained for, or for want of distress, the offender to- 
be sent to the house of correction for three months, for 
the first offence ; and four months for every after of- 
fence. These penalties were thought insufficient ; 
therefore, by the 13 Geo. III. c. 80. s. 1, it is enacted, 
ihat if any person shall kill, take, or destroy any hare, 
pheasant, partridge, moor-game, or heath-eame, or use 
any dog, gun, share, Or other’ engine, for the purpose 
of taking, killing, or destroying the same in the night 
time; that is to say, between seven o'clock at night 
and six in the morning, from the 12th.of October tothe 
12th of February, and between nine o'clock at night, and 


. four in the morning, from the 12th of February to the 


19th of October, such person, beng thereof convicted, 
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spon the oath of one person, before one justice of the 

eace, shall forfeit a sum, not exceeding £20, nor less 

an £10, for the first offence ; and for the second, a 

sum not less than £20, nor exceeding. £30; half 

thereof to be paid to ay informer, and the other to the 

poor of the parish. : 

By 4 and 5. Will. and Mary, c..23. all” hota oti ma* 

hors, or any persons authorized by them as game~ 

eepers, may, within their royalties, resist such offend+ 

_ ers in the night time, and not be liable to. —— 

6n account thereof.. | Ge i 

And by 13 Geo. ITI... 80:-s.-6. it’ is also’ enacted,- 
hat if any person shall, upon a-Sunday, or on Christ~ 

mas-day,. in. the day time, take or destroy any hare,. 
heasant, partridge, heath-game, or moor-game, of 
shall, upon a Sunday or Christmas-day, use ‘any dog, 
un, net, or other engine, for the taking or destroying. 
thereof, such person, upon conviction, shall be subject: 
to the penalties, as by the same act are inflicted for 
faking or destroying game in the night time.. 

It is enacted, by 39 and 40:Geo. III, ec. 56, that if 
any persons, to the number of two or more, shall enter 

mto,-or. be found m: any forest,. chase, wood, park,- 
plantation, paddock, field;. meadow,. or other open or 

enclosed ground, in the night, viz. between the hours: 
of eight at night and six in the morning, from: the 1st 

day of October to the Ist of February ; or between: 
the hours of tenat night and: four in the morning; from 

the 1st of February to the Ist ef October, in each year, 

aving any gun, net, engine, or other instrument, for 
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the purpose, and with the intent to destroy, take, or 
kill any hare, pheasant, partridge, heath-fowl, grouse, 
or any other game ; or if any person or persons shal! 
be found with any gun, fire-arms, bludgeon, or any 
other offensive weapon, protecting, aiding, or assisting — 
any such person, as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the 
ranger and occupier of any such forest, chase, &c. 3 or 
also for him, or her, or their servants, or keeper, and 
_ also for any other person or persons to seize and appre- 
hend, or to assist in seizing or apprehending, such 
offender or offenders, to convey and deliver him into 
the custody of a peace-officer, who is to carry such 
offender before some justice of the peace ; or, in case 
he shall not be so apprehended, any justice, on infor- 
mation before him, on the oath of any credible witness, 
may. issue his warrant for the apprehension of such of- 
fender ; and if, upon his apprehension, it shall appear 
to such justice, on the oath of any credible witness, 
that the person so charged. has. been guilty of the said. 
’ offences, every such person shall be deemed a rogue 
and a vagabond, within the meaning of an act of the 
17th of Geo. II. c. 5. entitled, “ an act to amend and 
make more effectual the laws relating to rogues and 
vagabonds,”” &e. and shall suffer such punish as 
are directed to be inflicted on rogues and vagabonds. 
N.B. In thus giving abstracts of the different laws 
relating to: the destruction of game in the night,,on a 
Sunday, or Christmas-day, I intend not to insult the 
generous sportsman, by warning him against offences 
which he would be ashamed to commit ; far be it from 
me to suspect him of such unsportsman-like practices. 


\ 
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the penalties naived 4 in this nd: the. three rabscinrel 
chapters. 


OF DESTROYING THE EGGS OF 
WINGED GAME. 


By 25 Henry VIII. c. 11. it is enacted, that no  per= 

son, from the ist of March to the last day of June, in 
every year, shall withdraw, take, destroy, or convey 
away any eggs of wild-fowl, from or in any nest where 

they shall be laid, upon pain of imprisonment for one 

year; and of forfeiting for every egg of any crane or 

bustard, twenty pence; and for every egg of bittern, 

heron, or shoveller, eight pence; and for every egg of © 
mallard, teal, or other wild-fowl, one penny : put to 
the king, and half to the informer. : 

_ And by Jac. I. c. 27.8. 2. any person cho shall take 
the eggs of any Lee al or partridge, out of the nest, 
r willingly break, spoil, or destroy the same, in the 
nest, shall, on conviction before two justices by confes- 
sion, or oath of two witnesses, be committed to gaol for 
three months, unless he pay to the churchwardens, for 
a the use of the poor, twenty shillings for every egg, or 

nithin one month thereafter, become bound with two 
‘sureties, in £20 each, not to offend again in the like 
manner. 
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OF BUYING AND SELLING GAME, &e. 


By 1 Jac. I. ¢. 27. s. 4. it is enacted, that if any 
person shall sell, or buy to sell again*, any deer, hare,. 
partridge, or pheasants (except partridges and phea- 
sants brought from abroad, or reared by the hand), he 
shall, on eonviction, at the assizes, quarter sessions, or 
before two justices of the peace, forfeit forty shillings: 
for every deer ; twenty shillings for every pheasant ;. 
ten shillings for every partridge ; and. ten shillings for 
every hare: one half'te go to the informer, and the 
other half to. the poor of the parish. This act, how- 
ever, was found. insufficient, and therefore it was fur=. 
ther provided by 28 Geo. II. c. 12. s. 1. that if any 
person, whether qualified or not,. shall sell, expose, or 
offer to sell, any hare,. pheasant, partridge, moor or 
heath game, ‘or grouse, every such person: shall, for 
every such offence, be liable to: the same penalties, as 
by the act of 5. Anne, (mentioned next hereafter) are 
inflicted upon higlers, chapman, &e.. for buying or: 
selling g game. And, in order, more effectually, to put 
a stop to the practice of selling game, it was further 
provided, that if any of the aforesaid game shall be 
found in the shop,. house, or possession of any poul- 
terer, salesman, fishmonger, cook, or pastry-cook, (or: 


* Hence it won seem, fiat to buy. game without. an inten- 
tion of selling it again is: no offence. However, by 9 Anne, c. 
95. it is penal fer an unqualified pereon to have game in his pos» 
session. 
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9 Anne, c. 25. s. 3. of any other person not qualified 
his own right, or entitled under sonte person so quali- 
ed,) the same > shall be deemed an Aperins thereof 
sale. , 
By 5 Anne, c. 14. s. 2. "y 1s dhisctiva that if any hig- 
r, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, victualler, or ale- 
use-keeper, shall have in his custody any hare, par- 
dge, pheasant, moor-game, heath-fowl; or. grouse, 
{unless in the case of béing sent by. a carrier from per= 
Is ns qualified te kall game,) or shall buy, sell, or offer 
sell any such hare, partridge, &c. he shall forfeit, on 
e oath of one witness, the sum of £5, half to the in- 
rmer, and the other half te the poor of the parish, to 
distrained for, or for want thereof, the offender te 
committed to the house of correction for three 
aonths for the first offence, and for every after ¥ offence 
our months. 
By s. 4. of the same act, @ any justice of peace and 
rd of a manor (within the same manor). may take to 
his own use any such hare, partridge, &c. or any 
er game, which shall be found in the custody or 
session of ie) such higler or other unqualified 
son. | 
And by the same act, s.3.if any person, buying or 
selling of game against the said act, shall inform 
igainst any person under the same, so as that he be 
‘onvicted, such informer shall be discharged of the 
for esaid penalties, and shall receive the same benefit © 
: any other informer, 
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- PRACING HARES IN THE SNOW, AND OF 


TAKING THEM IN SNARES. 


By 14 and15 Henry VIII. c. 10. itis enacted, that 
no person, whatever may: be his estate, degree, or con- 
dition, shall trace and kill any hare in the snow, on 


pain of paying six shillings and eight pence for each 


hare. 

And by. 1 Jac. I, ¢. 27. whoever shall trace or course 
any hares in the snow; shall, on conviction, before two 
justices, on the oath of two witnesses, or by confession, 
be committed to gaol for three months, unless he pay 
to the church-wardens, for the use of the poor, twenty 


(8) ‘illings for every hare he shall so take or destroy; or 


shall, within one month after his commitment, become 
bound with two sureties, in £20 each, before two jus- 
tices of the peace, not to offend again, By the same 


-game act it is also provided, that every person who 


shall at any time take or destroy hares with hare-pipes, 
cords, or with any such instruments, or other engines, 
shall, on conviction before two justices, by confession 
or oath of two witnesses, suffer the hike penalties. 

By 22 and 33. Car. Ik. c. 25. s. 6. if any person be 
found setting or using any snares, hare-pipess or other 
like engines, and be thereof convicted by confession 
or oath of one witness, before one justice, within one 
month after the offence was committed, he shall give 
to the party injured such satisfaction as the justice 
shall vide ela and pay down immediately to the over 
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seers, for tle use of the poor, a sum not exceeding ten 
illings, otherwise shall be committed to the house of 
| correction for a time not exceeding one month. 

'N. B. No person; whether qualified or not, either on 
his own property, or that of another, is authorized to 
shoot any have.—Shooting hares is no doubt a common 
practice. However, the penalty for so doing-is forty 
shillings. Ifa qualitied person shoots several ares in 
" one Hae he pays the same penalty only as for shooting 
q But hares shot on separate days make the 
C Render liable to as many penalties, 


F THE APPOINTMENT, OFFICE, aie) 
AUTHORITY OF A GAMEKEEPER. 


W ITH respect to the appointment of a hase 
the first statute on this head is that of 22 and 23 Car. 
| I. c. 25. 8. 2. by which it is enacted, that lords of 
manors, or other royalties, not under the degree of an 
esquire *, may by writing under their hands and seals, 
ppoint gamekeepers within’their manors or royalties, 


* The lord of a manor is not an esquire by virtue of his manor or 
oyalty; and therefore no lord of a manor under that rank can 
appoint a gamekeeper whatever his estate may be. |. All unquali- 
ed persons acting as gamekeepers, under deputations from per- 
is under the rank and degree of an esquire, are subject and 
ble to all the penalties of the game laws, notwithstanding such 
putation, i. oe 
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who shall have authority to take and seize all guns, 
bows, greyhounds, setting-dogs, lurchers, or other 
dogs, to kill hares: or conies; ferrets, trammels, low~ 
bells, hays, or other nets; hare-pipes, snares, or other 
engines, for taking and killing of hares, rabbits, 
partridges, pheasants, or other game*, which shall be 
used within the preciacts of such manors by any per- 
sons not qualified to keep er use the same.—N. B. 
This statute merely authorizes gamekeepers to use: 
certain means for the preservation of the game, without 
empowering them to kill it. 

By 5 Anne, ec. 14. s. 4. any lord or lady of. a manor 
is authorized by writing under his. or her hand and seal: 
to empower gamekeepers to Kill, within the said. 
manort any hare, pheasant, partridge, or other game: 

Hi, however, sueh gamekeeper shall sei! or dispose of. 

the game: he shall so kill, without the knowledge or 
consent { of the said lord or lady, and shall be thereof 
convicted en complaint of such lord or lady, and the 
oath of one witness, before: a justice of the peace, he 
shall be committed to. the house of SorrecGeny and kept 
_ to hard labour for three months. , ’ 


* Hence it may be a that gamekeepers are te seize in- 
. 8truments for the berseien raion of game only; pat not the game 
itself. _ a « 

+ If gamekeepers are found tullieg game out af their proper 
manors they are liable to the same penalties as unqualified per- 
sons; but it-has been held that their — and guns satant be 
taken from them. 

i Ner can he sell it with the consent of the lord or lady.-——See 
28 Geo. If. c. 19. under the head “Of Buying and Selling. 
Game.” 
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D Lords or ladies of. manors, by a clause in the last . 
ntioned act, might appoint an indefinite number of 
zamekeepers ; this, however, being found more conducive 
io the destruction of game than to its preservation, it 
herefore provided, by 9 Anne, c. 25, that no lord or 
y of any manor shall appoint more than one game- 
per, within one manor, with power to kill game. 
‘urther, that the name of. the person ‘so appointed 


nty, and a certificate thereof be granted by the 


case any gamekeeper, whose name shall not be so 
atered (unless such gamekeeper be otherwise qualified 
kill game +) shall kill any hare, pheasant, &e. he 
il on conviction, by the oath of one witness, before a 


f tothe informer, and the ether half to the poor 
he parish, to be levied by distress ; and in case there 
no distress, the offender to be sent to the house of 
rection for three months for the first offenee, and 
+ months for every other offence. 

‘By 48 Geo. III. €. 93. s. 2. (which repeals 3 Geo. I. 
ay 1.) it is enacted, that it shall be lawful for any lerd 
‘lady of a manor to appoint and. depute any person 
hatever, whether actin g as a gainekeeper to any other 
son or not, or whether retained and paid for as the 
ale servant of any other person or not; or whether 2 
ualified person or not, to bea oamekeeper to any such 
hor, with authority to such, as tL aheri eaik oie to kill 


See the head “ Certificate,” be: 
If a gamekeeper be qualified in his own right, he has ne 
asion to enter his deputation. 


ll be entered with the clerk of the peace of the. 


uid clerk on payment of one shilling for the same”; and. ~ 


istice, forfeit, for every such offence, the sum of £53_ 
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gaine within the same, for his own use, or for the use 
of any other person or persons whatever, to be speci- 
fied in such appointnient or deputation, whether qua- 
lified ornot: and no person, so appointed game-keeper, 
as aforesaid, and empowered to kill game for his own 
use, or for the use of any other person so.specified, as _ 
_ aforesaid, and not killing any game for the use of the 
lord or lady” of the manor, for which such deputation 
shall be given, shall be deemed, or taken to be, or en- 
tered; or paid for, as the game-keeper or male servant 
of the lord or lady making such appointment, or giving 
such deputation, as aforesaid : any thing in any act or 
acts of parhament to the contrary notwithstanding. 

’ By sect. 3. of the same act, it is enacted, that any 
‘person appointed game-keeper, under the authority of 
this act, to kill game for his ewn. use, or the use of any 
other person, shall have the same rights, privileges, 
_ power, and authority, as if he had been legally qua- 

lified and appointed to,,act as game-keeper, to kill 
game for the use of any lord or lady of the manor ap- 
pointing such game-keeper, under any laws in force, 
immediately before the passing of this act. 

- By 25 Geo. Iil.c.5 s. 2. every deputation of a 
game-keeper, granted to any person by any. lord or 
lady of any manor in England or Wales, shall be re- 
gistered with the clerk of the peace of the county in 
which the said manor lies. And if he neglect to have 
the same registered, and to take out a certificate of 
such registry, he sliall forfeit £20. 

N.B. Game-keepers belonging to m be royal family 
excepted. | 
A new certificate must be Te out on the Sppoint- 


/ 
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ent of a new game-keeper; and any person, acting 
nder the old certificate, subjects himself to the penal- 
es of this act. -And the compiler, for the information 
his brother sportsmen, will here subjoin the form of a 
me-keeper's deputation or appointment (which must 
written ona deed stamp.) | 
‘ Know all men by these presents, that I, Pibaheiact 
arp, of Belton, in the county of Leicester, esquire, 
d of the manor of Osgathorpe, in the same county, 
ave nominated, deputed, authorized, and appointed, 
ad by these presents do nominate, depute,. authorize, 
nd appoint Johw Earp, of Gracedieu, weaver, to be 
ame-keeper of and within my said manor of Osga- 
rpe, with full power, licence, and authority, to pur- 
sue, take, and kill any hare, pheasant, partridge, or _ 
her game whatsoever, in and upon my said manor of 
seathorpe, for my sole and immediate use and bene- 
t; and also to take and seize all such guns, bows, 
eyhounds, setting-dogs, lurchers, or other dogs, fer- 
s, trammels, low-bells,’ hays, or other nets, hare- 
ipes, snares, or other engines, for the pursuing, taking, 
killing of hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, ‘or 
her game, as shall be used within the precincts of my 
aid ‘manor, by any person or persons, who by law are 
rohibited. to keep or use the same. In witness 
hereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 
Ath of July, 1808.” 
af  Ricuei Guanpr,? '(Seal.) 
‘ealed and delivered in the presence of 
Thomas Jones; of Belton, aforesaid. | 
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THE LAW RELATING TO RABBITS. 


Razerrs, strictly speaking, are not game, however, 
as they are included in some of the acts relating to 
game, I coneeive it may not be amiss to say a few 
words on this subject. 

By 3 Jac. I. ¢. 13. it is provided, that if any person — 
shall, by night or by day, unlawfully enter into any 
‘park or eround, enclosed with a wall, pale, or hedge, 
‘and used for the keeping of conies, and unlawfully 
take, chase, or kill any conies against the will of the 
owners, and shail be thereof convicted at the suit of 
the king or the injured party, at the assizes or sessions, 
he shall be imprisoned. for three months, pay. treble 
- *eosts and damages to the injured party, to be assessed 
by the'justices before whom he shall be convicted, and 
find sureties for his good behaviour for seven years, or 
remain in confinement till he does. 

It is enacted by 22 and 23 Car. II. ¢. 25. s. 4. that 
if any person shall, at any time, wrongfully enter into 
any warren or ground lawfully used for breeding or 
keeping of conies , though the same be not enclosed, and 
shall take or kill any conies dvainst the will of the 
owner or occupier, not having lawful title so to do, and 
shall be thereof convicted within one month after the 
offence,. by confession, or oath of one witness, before a 
justice of the peace,’ he shall forfeit to the injured 
party treble damages and bei and be imprisoned for 


o 
*| 
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ree months ; and at the expiration of thet period, te 
ind sureties for his good behaviour. 

And by 5 Geo. TL. c. 14. it is provided, that if any 
yerson shall enter into any warren er grounds in the 
ght time, and take or ‘kill any coney against the will 
f the occupier or owner of the said-ground, or shall be 
‘ound aiding: or assisting therein, and thereof be cen-~ 
icted at the assizes, he shall be: ‘transported for seven 
ears, or suffer such other lesser punishment, by whip- 
ng, fine, or imprisonment, cas the court shall award. 
It is further enacted by 9 Geo. I. c. 22. that if any 
erson shall appear armed and disguised in any warren 
place where hares or conies are usually ‘Kept, or un- 
awfully rob any such warren, or shall / though not 
rmed and disguised) rescue any person in custody for 
ch offence, or procure any person to join him therein, 
e shall be deemed guilty of felony without benefit of 
fp SY. : : A j 
By 22 and 23 Car. IT. it is provided, that no person 
aall kill or take in the night, any conies upon the bor- 
ders of warrens, or other grounds lawf ully used for the 
b eeding-or keeping of conies, except such person be 
wner of the soil, or lawful ‘possesssor of the ground 
hereupon such conies shall be killed, or be by him 
mployed, upon pain of such satisfaction as the jus- 
ces aforesaid shall award, and also pay to the over- 
eers, for the use of the poor, a sum not exceeding ten 
billings; or, in default thereof, be committed to the 
use of correction for one month. 

Also, by the same act, if any person be found setting 
oF using any snares, or other_like engines for the taking 
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of conies, and shall be convicted of the same, he shall 
be subject to the same penalties as mentioned in the 
last section. Ah ade i 

By 3 Jae. I. c. 13. ne enacted, that if any person, 
not having hereditaments of the yearly value of £40, 
or not worthin goods the sum of £200, shall use any 
gui or c.oss-bo'y for kilhnag conies ; or any engine, 
hays, nets, ferrets, or coney-dogs, (except he have en- 
closed rabbit grounds of the yearly value of forty shil- 
lings) any other person, having hereditaments in fee, in 
tail, or for life, of the yearly value of £100 in his own 
right, or in right of his wife, may lawfully take from 
such offender all such engines or dogs, and keep them 
for his. own use. : 

N. B. If rabbits come upon a man’s ground, from a 
warren or elsewhere, and damage his corn, herbage, or 
--other property, he has a right to kill them. No per- 
son, however, 1s justified 3 in killing them for feeding 
upon a common, upon which he has a right of com- 
monage. But should the common be so overstocked 
with them as to leave insufficient pasture for his cattle, 
the commoner may bring an action against the lord for 
gurcharging the common 


wet 


‘THE LAW RELATING TO PIGEONS. 


It may, perhaps, to many of my readers, appear su- 
perfluous to introduce this subject. But asthe pigeon 
is a bird which occasionally presents itself to the sports- 
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man, and, ‘I believe, sometimes falls a sacrifice to his” 
: antonness, I shall just, mention what I conceive to’ be 
necessary, and no more. 

(By 2Geo. IL..c. 29.:1t 1s: twits that if any person: 
hall shoot. at, with an intent to-kill, or shall, by any 
-mneans whatever, kill or take; with a wilful intent to 
destroy, ‘any housesdove.or pigeon,.and shall be thereof 
onvicted by confession; on the oath of one witness, be= 
ore one justice of the peace, he shall forfeit twenty 
shillings toitheperson prosecuting 5; and, if not-immedi- 
ely paid; the.offender’shall be liable to be committed: 
the house:of correction, and kept‘to hard labour, for 
térm not exceeding three’ calendar months, nor-léss 
than. one... The prosecution must be commenced within 
_ two, months, after the. offence has been committed,» 
PNB. ‘The, owner or occupier of land. may. kill pi- 
geons) if-hefind them destroying or damaging his corn, 


{ETHOD' OF RECOVERING PENALTIES 
UNDER THE GAME LAWS, 


Iris necessary hive 4 to observe, that the rennltics in= 
rred by such acts, relative to game, as have been 
passed. since the 8th of .Geo. 1. are recoverable in “the 
particular manner, as in such acts is respectively pre- 
scribed : however, by that statute, c. 19. it is further 
ovided, ; that in. future, where any person :shall ‘be 
iable to any pecuniary. penalty, upon convietion, be- 
fore any, justice of the peace, for any offence:against 
: K 
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any law then in being, for the preservation of game, it 
shall be lawful for the prosecutor of such offender te 
proceed to recover the said penalty, either by informax 
_ tion before a justice, or to sue for the same in:any of the 
courts of record at Westminster. ‘Provided, however, 
that no offender shall be prosecuted for the same offence, 
both by the way prescribed by that law, and by the 
mode prescribed ‘by any former law; and the offender 
can only be convicted in one penalty on the same day. 
"The prosecutor is permitted, by 2 Geo. IH. ¢. 19. to 
due in the said courts for the whole of such penalty for 
his own use, either by action of debt or otherwise ; and, 
if he recover the same, shall have double.costs; and no 
part of the said penalty recovered shall be paid to the 
overseers for the use of the poor, as directed by former 
statutes. But such action must be brought within six 

lunar months after the offence hes been committed, 
And by 44 Geo. III. c. 98. s. 10. all actions for pe- 
-nalties relating to the stampduties, must be commenced 
in the name of the attorney-general in England, and 
advoeate. for, ica or some officer of the. ee | 
duties, 


i 


OF: commen 1 TRESPASS IN PURSUIT 
ak gig OF GAME. | 


Turns are few sportsmen, witty pritoott of game, 
cautious enough as at all times to avoid trespassing, 
and thus subjecting themselvesto actions for damages ; 
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it will therefore be highly necessary to make a few ob- 
servations on this subject. 
Trespass, inthe ight we are now to consider it, is the 
_ entry of one person upon the grounds of another, with- 
out the occupier’s consent, and doing some damage, 
however trifling, to his real property :—Every such 
entry, therefore, by the law, is considered (except in 
particular cases) as an injury to the owner, and for 
which legal satisfaction is recoverable, according to the 
malicious intent of the trespasser, and the damage acs 
_ tually committed. Formerly these actions were vexa- 
tiously carried to an iniquitous extent in the hands of 
ill-natured and illiberal persons; and who thus fre- 
quently converted themselves into oppressive engines 
of malice against those who had committed a trespass 
through ignorance and inadvertency ; ; and, though only 
nominal damages might be given, ‘the trespasser was 
obliged to pay the whole costs of suit. Therefore, in 
order as much as possible to prevent these trifling and 
_ vexatious actions, it is provided, by 43 Eliz. c. 6. and 
22 and 23 Car. II. c. 9. s. 136. that where the jury 
who try an action of trespass give less damages than . 
forty shillings, the plaintiff shall be allowed no more 
éosts than damages, unless {by 8 and 9 Will. and | 
“Mary, c, 11.) it shall appear that the trespass was wil- 
ful and malicious * ; and is so certified to be by the 


_ * Where the person has been fore-warned not to come upon 
the land, the trespass is considered wilful ; and malicious, where 
it is committed plainly with an intention to vex and distress the 
plaintiff. : 

| K2 
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judge, in. which. case the plaintiff shall: recover: full 
Costs, soe yy 

Inferior tr desea apprentices, or anki “diame 
persons, (by 4and 5 Will. and Mary, c..23. s,.10.) may 
be sued for going to hunt, &c. upon the ground of 
another, though they dono wyury ; and, if found sla 
pay full costs of suit. 2 | 

By 25 Eliz. c. 10. it is ‘Aeciad that, 20: pete shall ? 
hawk, or hunt with spaniels, in any ground where there 
shall be corn or grain, which is eared or codded; until 
the same shall be shocked, cocked, hilled,.or,copped,. 
{without the consent of. the owner), upon pain, of for: 
feiting, for every offence, forty meine to. the owner of 
the said corn or grain. peo 4 Dive 

N.B. These statutes elibos 44 etch include 
equally quali ified as well as unqualified persons. , A.lord 
of @ manor, even within his own manor,. cannot, come. 
upon another person’s, ground, without being; a. tres- 
passer, and subjecting himself to pay the like costs as 
any other person under similar. circumstances. If, 
however, a lord of a manor have a grant of, ‘free warren, 
(which is sometimes the case) over the grounds of ano- 
ther person, he may justify sporting within his own 
franchise, : though the ground be. not. his; but in no 
other respect has he any greater pales than. other 
qualified persons. 
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REMARKS ON°THE GAME Laws. © 


In making a few remarks on this subject, it is not 
ry intention to investigate.the causes which first gave 
rise’ to the Game Laws, or to dwell on the despotism — 
of the Norman Conqueror, under, whom the life of a 
wild boar.was, held in greater estimation. than that ofa‘ 
man ; but merely to examine, in the first place, how far 
they agree with the general spirit of the British consti- 
_ tution; and afterwards make'a few observations nm 
ig hope. will be found useful to the sportsman, n. 

I will here take leave. to transcribe. the words of a) 
favourite author*. Speaking on, this subject, he ob=: 
serves: “ What, can be more arbitrary than to talk of) 
preserving the game, which when defined means ‘no: 
more than that the poor shall abstain from what the rich: 
_ have takea a fancy to keep, for themselves? If these: 
birds could, like a cock or a hen, be made , legal. pro- 
perty, could they be: taught to keep within certain dis-. 
~ tricts, and only feed on those, grounds that belong to, 
the man whose entertainments they improve, it then, 
might. with some shew of justice be admitted, that. as 
a man fed them, re) he might claim them. But this is 
not the-case: nor is it ia the power of any man to lay 
a restraint upon the liberty of these birds, that when 
let loose put no limits to their excursions.. They feed 
. every where, upon every man’s ground ; and no man: 


* Goldsmith, 
K 3° 
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ean say these birds are fed only by me. Those birds 
which are nourished by all, belong to all; nor can any 
" oneman,; or any set of men, lay: claim to them when still 
continuing in a state of nature.” The truth of this 
position must on all hands be allowed; but it will be 
necessary to hear what is urged on the other side of the 
questién, before we draw a conclusion, 

Asa plea’ in favour of the Game Laws, it has been 
urged, that they were intended to prevent inferior 
tradesmen, apprentices, and dissolute persons from leave 
ing their proper Sccupations in pursuit of this sport, to 
the injury or ram of themselves and families. ‘Now, , 
allowing that this might have been the intention, and 
that such intention: was good, almost daily experience 
proves that’ their operation counteracts the very effect 
they were meant to produce 3 and the rigid observance > 
of these laws not only pave birth, but continues to 
encourage, those swarms of poachers which are to be 
met with in every part of the kingdom. The fact is, 
that the men of great landed property are in general 
so exceedingly tenacious of their game, that the 
monied interest, and the middling classes of life, are | 
debarred from honourable sporting in a great measure ; 
and thus, as every exertion is made to keep the game — 
in the hands of a few, price rises accordingly; and 
great temptation and encouragement are consequently 
held out tothose nocturnal depredators, whose existence 
is much to be deplored, inasmuch as many lives have 
been lost in different battles which have taken place 
between them and the gamekeepers. No longer ago 
than the first-of last January (1809) a most lamentable 
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instance of this kind occurred on the estate of Edward 
‘Wilbraham Bootle, Esq. at Lathom.in. Lancashire. _ 
As this transaction was attended: with circumstances: 
_ peculiarly distressing; I trust the reader will pardon a. 
short relation.of it:--On the night of the day above- 
mentioned a farmer in the-neighbourhood, having. been 
disturbed by the firing of a gun, rose from his bed, 
dressed himself, and went towards the place where the 
report of the gun had led him to believe there were 
‘poachers. He was not deceived, for he saw several; and 
‘unperceived by them, made the best of his way toinform 
Mr. Bootle’s keeper of the circumstance; when, call- 
jing two others totheir assis'ance, they went immediately 
(armed) in-seareh of the poachers. They found then 12 
in number, and were foolish enough to attack them. The 
‘ gonsequence was, the poachers instantly shot one dead, 
‘severely wounded another, and; had they been farther 
molested, no-doubt, would have killed the whole. But 
it appears they acted merely on the defensive; for on 
“the keeper and his party abstaining from furtherassault — 
; they marched quietly away. The unfortunate being _ 


~ehildren to. lament his: untimely fate. He was a poor 
man, and lived with his family im asmall: ledge at one 
“of the gates of Mr. Bootle’s park. 'This gentleman, 
however, with that philanthropy which distinguishes 
his character, provided a suitable maintenance for the 
‘unhappy widow and. wretched orphans. iow na 
Mr. Bootle immediately offered one hundred euis : 
eas reward, for the discovery of the offenders, with 
K4 ‘ 


whe lost his life left a widow and four or five small 3 
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pardon to’any’ of them) who spoallls give idformation, 
except the very man who committed: the nrurder; not- 
‘withstanding, the smallest discovery has not yet-been 
‘made 5 norindeedis it likely; when we  considér the 
character'of: poachers,’and the light’ iawhich poaching 
is viewed by the peasantry and lower orders of the peo- 
plein general. 'The lower classes‘are well aware that 
‘poaching is'‘an offence against the daw ; but, .at the 
same time, they regard the game laws as founded in 
despotism, and totally repugnant to every pnineiple of 
syustice; and, consequently, they.are:far from consider- 
“ing it morally wrong’to infringe, as often as opportu- 

| “nity offers, those laws which, make’ poaching a crime. 
“Although these people would despise athief, and shun 
‘his company; yet they look upon-a poacher asa. fair, 
if not an enviable character: a murderer they would 
‘abhor, and shudder, perhaps, atthe idea. of being in 
“his company; yet ‘a poacher, who had ‘killed.a game- 
‘keeper mm his own defence, would-be supposed to have 
acted, if not strictly right, at least as having commit- 
ted a ‘crime to which stern necessity had constrained 
‘him, and on ‘that account excusable, | Poachers too, 
amongst themselves, are actuated by. prineiples of ho- 
nour; they regard it-as an offence, never to be forgiven, 
for one of their own body to impeach his confederate ; 
this may therefore account, in a great measure, for the 
non-discovery of the murder. above-mentioned ; for, 
however good the inclination of any oue of them might 
be, to make the wished-for discovery, fear of the con- 
\ Sequences, which might afterwards arise from some of 
‘he poaching fraternity, would be sufficient to ensure 
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silence: this reason is certainly very plausible, as an ins 
stance of one poacher impeaching another has rarely 
“Ue ever happened. — ‘ | 

_. There is another serious evil attending ‘this mone= 
: poly of game, which is that of rendermg game-keepers _ 
dishonest : the high price of pheasants, partridges, &c. 
and the ready and general sale which 1s always open 
for them, is too great a temptation to this last class of 
men to be always withstood; and there is no doubt 
but many of them destroy and sell more of their mas~ 
ter's game, than perhaps it is in the power of a nume- 

rous gang of poachers to effect. It is evident, there 

fore, that the very means which are adopted to pres 
_yent poaching, not only encourage it in a superior de- 
gree, but, are also the foundation of all those evils 
which spring therefrom 5, for it must be here observed, 
that there are other very serious evils arising from this 
source, independent of those immediately connected: 
with the practice of poaching. Aman, for stances 
who takes to poaching, after practising it for some 
- time, frequently gets to robbing hen-roosts;. thus ha- 
bituating himself to. vice, he steps frem one gradation: 
to another, till at leagth transportation becomes his lot,. 
or he ends his days onthe gallows. The arbitrary and.un- 
lawful manner too, in which these great landed property 
men (who are frequently justices of the peace), order 
their. game-keepers or other servants to-search the cot- 
tages of the peasants for snares, nets, or guns; and the 
mauner in which these petty despots execute such or- 
ders, very often: stimulate them ‘to retaliation and re- 
K 
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venge, and they are thus prompted to crimes which 
othérwive would have never entered their heads. 

‘Seeing; therefore, that poaching is the source whence 
spting so many evils, wuld it not be advisable to adopt 
dome mode, in order totally to preyent it?) The mos 
ralist, and the man of reflection will answer, certainly: 
it would ; provided at the same time the remedy will 
hot prove wotsé than the disease. Now the remedy is 
hot only simple, but attended with no inconvenience : 
it is therely to remove the cause. Take away the 
cause, and the effect will cease ; is an axiom no one 
will attempt to deny. .The cause of poaching arises 
solely from that rigour with which the game laws are 
put in force by the gentlemen of great landed property ; 
‘who, indeed, but. teo frequently convert them into an 
engine of litigious oppression. Ido not mean to say 
this is the case with all; but I am inclined to believe 
the exceptions are few. Even members of the British 
seudte, who complain of the encroachments of the 
erown, and make long harangues in favour of the li« 
berty of the people, are frequently found to manifest a 
great deal of the tyrannical spirit of the Norman con- 
-queror jn regard to game; which, as has been before — 
observed, can fairly and strictly be called the aheoin te 
property of ino one. 

Now, if by chance a ioaiiaed who 4 is wal 
and has taken.out a certificate) happens to stray on 
one of these preserved manors, (and, I believe, few will 
now be fownd which are not preserved) he is imnmedi- 
oately assailed by the tenantry of such manor, o an in- 
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_golent game-keeper, and ordered off, after having beem: 
_¢ompelled to produce his: certificate to an ignorant fel- 
7 Tow, who perhaps is: wnabie to read it. Nor does it | 
always-stop here: if the lord. of the manor happen ta 
be particularly ‘ienatured, which: is not unfrequently: — 
he case, an attorney receives orders to try the qualiti- 
“gation of the: sportsman, without any. apparent reason, , 
further than that of endeavouring. to ruin him. m a 
law suit by the effect of a longer purse. : 
By thus depriving the honourable sportsman of a 
‘Jittle recreation, which is attended with neither evil to 
the lord of the manor, nor injury te the occupier of the 
land, arises that encouragement to: the poacher so much. 
to be deplored... Now the fact'is, if great landed pro- 
erty men would suffer fair and honourable: sportsmen 
to come upon their manors , poaching, lam persuaded, 
would entirely cease, or at least iistancés of it would 
farely occur. For by this means, the poacher would. 
at a‘loss fora. market; the price of his commodity 
uld consequently fall, and the precarious emolument: 
rising. therefrom, would be found an insufficient remus 
neration forhis time and: danger: The sportsman too,. 
thus indulged, would find it: his-interest, as well-as a: 
kind of gratitude to: the: lord'on whose manor he: wes: 
hot molestéd,. to prevent as. much as tn: his power a: 
| practice so:preguant with: moral evil,.and! whieh is but 
too frequently the cause of mur der:. Game too, by this: 
: imeans;. woutd be much: more plentiful, ‘as what would’ 
thus be shot by sportsmen: is nothing: in — 
" to what is.destroyed by poachers. 
r poe case, however, at present, Is fat different : > Lem 
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acquainted with several very respectable gentlemen, 
(that take out certificates too) who declare they would 
rather assist, than be the méans of prosecuting, a 
poacher ; and that this is the general feeling, I have 
nét the smallest hesitation in asserting... In fact, I be- 
_ lieve, there are few market-towns in which there is not 
a sort of regular house where poachers haye an agent 
that disposes of their game. .These houses are genes 
tally well known, but the traffic is seldom interrupted. 
I know indeed several gentlemen who frequently pur- 
chase game at a house of this description... 
It must be allowed that many of these preat, lord- 
lings: will, on. being asked, give permission,. perhaps; 
_ fora gentleman, to shoot one day on their manor; yet 
there is something so repugnant in the idea of solicit- 
ing permission for what a person conceives (after pay- 
ing 23, 4s, for a, licence) he has already aright to, and 
particularly too for the short: space of one day, a 
many. will not submit to the degradation. ‘to 
I am confident, that as long as the present. system, i is 
nancial of anvidiously bringing actions for trespass, 
trying qualifications, and, the various other methods of 
torturing the:sportsman of small fortune, so long will 
poachers abound, and numerous, keepers and their as- 
sistants will im vain,be employed.to protect, the game 
from nocturnal {and: also diurnal), depredation, In fact, . 
poaching. has. arnived at that. pitch. of. systematic per- 
fection,, that. no possible- method. will ever prevent it, 
but the one above described. 
_ My motive, in the. preceding melopslits ia bev 
merely to. shew the. futihty.. of, SHSmDNE, to, preserve 
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game, by that invidious method so generally adopted, 
viz. of most tenaciously, arbitrarily, and indiscrimis 


nately prohibiting) sporting upom manors in general; 


appointing numerous guards to protect the game, (who, 
perhaps, are as:great poachers as any in the kingdom.) 
and prosecuting with the most litigious oppression, in 
every case where it is: possible for an action to hie. 


Much3: however, to the credit of some of the English 


judges, many of these actions, when brought to trial, 
thave been spurned with contempt. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough has, niore than once, expressed, his disapproba- 
tion of these vexatious taw-suits ; and when, about two 
years:ago, atrial came before him for a poor maa,taking 
up avhare that had been caught in a snare, his lordship 
observed, that he by no means wished to stretch the 
game laws ; ; but the words in the act were so plain, 
making the’ mere possession penal, that the jury must 
find him guilty... In. the case of Harker v.,Allen,, at 
the York spring assizes, imi 903, Mr. Serjeant Cockeli, 
in his address to the jary.saids) “he trusted, there was 
not a judge or magistrate in this kingdom, who. would 
put the penalties in force against a gentleman-who 
sported honourably.”. Many other instances might be 
given to shew that both judges and counsel regard, the 
game! laws in, a ‘very different. light from. that. of 
engines of legal persecution. (200 (4 5.» re 

. Having said thus much, it may net ie amiss to exa- 
mine how far-the great, land-ioldérs, and lerds of ma- 
nors themselves, act consistently with the strict letter 
of the law. In the first place, 1t willbe found that 


many persons SPP game-Keepers, who are ‘not le- 


I 
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gaily qualified 50 todo, By the 23: Car: [1.0 25. 2. 
2. no: person under the degr ee of au esquere has a right 
to appoint a pume-keéper ; and yet this is very com~ 
‘yoon? there are numbers. of game-keepers appointed 
by gentlemen who are undet the degree of esquire * in. 
the eye of the law, though fashionable politeness may 
dub them.so. ©The tenantry too of these lordlings are 
penerally required te. keep sporting dogs for their 
- Jendlerd’s. amusement... This practice also is Hlegal. 
{unless the tenant be duly qualified), and every un- 
qualified person keeping. a dog of this-description, is: 
jiable to @ penalty of £5, and the dog may be seized. 
1 am inelined to believe;. that these are‘not the:only 
instances whtre strict adherence to the law is: disre- 
garded, by these who are:so: forward. to’ erase rigid! 
ebservance of it in others.. 

Now, it would evidently idl from: what has: been: 
asserted in the preceding pages, that these strict’ pre- 
serving gentlemen are not actuated by motives-of jus 
tice and equity,-since they so glaringly. violate the law3: 
but seem to-be influenced solely by an overbearingand. 
arbitrary spirit.. I would wish these gentlemen seriously 
to reflect on the consequences resulting from: the pre- 
sent very fashionable method of preserving game ; and. 
to endeavour, by a contrary conduci, to’ prevent those: 
rischiefs which naturally arise-from poaching. 

Wherever manors ate sé rigidly preserved, there will 
always be plenty of poachers, Nutiibers of persons: 

who, in other respeets, are fair and. henourable Sports~ 
* For who are esquires, properly. speaking, see the Article 
Game Lai’, under the head Qualifitation. : 
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“1 shall now Sieh to wails a few ree which, : 
trust, will be acceptable, as well as useful to the 
sportsinan ; ; and to me, indeed, they along ee 


It is, I bicients generally supposed, that gam¢- 
keepers have a right to warn persons of their respective 
Wianors, merely from their authority as game-keepets ; 
but this is not the case. In order to do this legally, 
it is necessary for the keeper to have a proper hoticeé 
drawn up, and signed by the real occupier of the 
ground ‘the person is sporting on, for without this his 
otice 1s of no effect. Indeed, the lord of the Manoy 
himself is precisely m the same state ; he too must 
have a notice signed by the tenant, or he has no autho- 
fity to warn persons from trespassing. The notice 
should be drawn up in the following manner : 


To Mr. Benjamin Partridge. Sept. 55 1309. 

“L hereby give you notice, that if you hunt, set, net; 
awk, fish, or fowl, or use any other method to destroy 
the game, upon any-of my lands, manots, or royalties, 
hin: (such grounds), I shall deem you a wilful trese 
ser, and proceed against you as the law directs. 

Mr. Benjamin Rartridge: Joun Surky, 


However, if a gamne-keeper procures notices signed 
each tenant, and inserts the name of the trespasser, 
is deemed : a legal warning. This point was settled - 
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atthe. York-spring aSSIZES, in 1803, in the action, of 


Sqr ille v, Potter. 


It is necessary favs a sroolicestrs vefius ba a ads 
sight of a sportsman’s certificate, to. produce hisiown, as 
also his deputation ;.for without producing these, he 


has. no right whatever. to, see the certificate of any. per- 


son: but on these being » produced, the sportsman must 
either shew,his own, or give his address, undera penalty 
of £20. I would advise gentlemen, when they are ac- 
costed by a game-keeper, always to make them. shew. 
their certificate and deputation, If they are three or 
four. miles from home, and without these necessary 
qualifications, as they must of course go this distance 
to enable them to discharge the sportsman from the 
manor, the latter will thus have, an opportunity af- 


forded of pursuing his diversion for. some time. at 


least. But a verbal notice from the real occupier of 
the land will stand good i in, law ; and he has aright to 
demand the sight of your certificate. Should the 
sportsman meet with any person, whose certificate he 
wishes to.see, he must first shew his own. Now, if a 
tenant gives permission to sport on his grounds, there 
#8 no oceasion to ask the consent of the landlord. 

“The authority of a game-keeper is much more li- 
ita than the generality of these men would wish 


people to: understand, If a gamée-keeper i is found — 


shooting off the: manor for which be was appointed, he 
is liable to, the regular penalties of the game laws, just 
the same as a poacher. Nor is a keeper authorized 
(nor, the lord of a manor himself) to shoot any. person's 


« 


dog, unless such dog were found alone; and ‘in the act 
of chasitig deer, or killiig' game ‘hor even then, without 
previously giving the owner of the dog notice tokeepit 
away.’ An aétion‘of this:kind was'tried a few years'backt 
at Hertford uésizes, Atkinson a Kent. Ta this caseit was 
agreed to withdraw a juror, the defendant undertaking 
¢o pay all the costs, ‘and five guineas*for the dog. 6 

I will here beg leave to add a few remarkstion the 
dezal property; which persons: duly qualified beve} in 
particular cases, to the game they are in pursuit! of: 
{This is, in general, so long only as it remains within 
the limits: ofthe manor or liberty of the owner yet, it 
as held, that if after having been started upon ‘a per 


of another, , it) will, notwithstanding, be his own=pros 
perty, because. the possession’ which he: gaimed, : by 


imimediate pursuits Mod. Repos. But should he 
" start it on the ground of another person, ach there kill 
it, it will belong to him. on whose ground it was killed, 
_ because: the: property arises ratione’ soli, Lord Kaym. 
251. Also, if. having been started j in a person’s ground, 
(not being his own) it be killed in that of »a third per- 
yson, it will belong neither to. him m whose ground‘it 
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‘was started, nor to him on whose ground it was killed, 
but will, in this case, become the property of the per- 
son who started and: killed it, though, strictly speaking, 
he will be-guilty.of a eds on the ee of both 
the. other personsss. 4/9): 0) %% 


a 


on’s own grounds; it be*pursued and ‘killed on those 


finding it within his:own liberty, is coatwued; bythe 


Lf a stranger nai ae in the pi or iiiabunile. 
ren of one man, and hunt it into the liberty of another, 
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the property will continwe in the owner of the lines GR 
warren ; and the keeper may pursue and. take it, the 
property continuing the same, though driven out of 
the liberty; for whilst the keeper pursues. it, it does 
mot in law pass inte a new liberty, but still continues. 
to belong to the chase or warren, which is a place of 
privilege aud public eatablishment, Bae. Abr. 613, 
2 Leon. 291. 

A. few observations on the qualification required to: 
enable a person to kill game, may, perhaps, be accept- 
able. There appears something extremely hard, and 
even inconsistent, in. the idea of £100 per anunm in. 
landed. property being a sufficient qualification, whilst 
£100,000 per annum, drawn from the funds, will not: 
answer the same purpose. It is absolutely ridiculeus,. 
in the present state of things, to assert, that because a. 
man’s property is vested im. the funds,. he has net thus, 
in justice, a right to share a diversion, to which another 
person is entitled, owing to the aceidental cireumstanee 
of the property of the latter being vested in land. A. 
contracted bigot may say, that because the person: des- 
titute of lands does not evidently contribute to the sup- 
port of the game, he has not therefore anght to: kill it. 
But if the man of funded property does not, at first 
sight, appear to contribute towards the support of the 
game, he does it virtually, in as great a degree as the 
ether. It is the monied. interest of the kingdom alone,. 
that gives those strong sinews te. commerce, and by thus 
opening a ready market to the landed interest, enables. 
the landlord. to procute an enormous rent for his 
ground, and censequently affords. the tenant an oppor- 
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ity of obtaining those exorbitant prices for his com- 
A odities, without which it would be impossible to’ pay 
ut. The gaine laws certainly call aloud for revi- 
: but of all the arbitrary statutes with which they 
ound, there is not one so unjust and oppressive as 
hat of disqualifying the commercial part of the com- 
' nity from an amusement, innocent in its nature, 
fraught with the blessings of health: particularly 
1 it is considered that Great Britain, owing to her 
mmerce, not only reigns mistress of the seas, but 
mnands the greatest respect from all powers’ in the 
wh world; take away her commerce, her meridian 
ndour would be eclipsed, and she would sink into 
gnificance and contempt among those very sur- 
ding nations who are now compelled to regard her 
the most powerful sovereign on the face of the - 
hether or not a person has a right to prove his own 

ification, is a question which appears to me not 
lly settled. Most assuredly, whenever a man is 

moned before a justice of the peace on this head, 

s absolutely necessary for the plaintiff te prove the 
fendant not qualified before the justice can convict 

. See East. Tm. p. 639. the King e. Stone. And 
m this it would appear as yet undecided. Lord 
yon and Justice Grose gave their opintons, that it. 
indispensably necessary for the plaintiff to prove 
e defendant had not the qualification the law in this. 

se bad Lawrence and Le Blanc contended 
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lews > [f Lord Manefiéd; Mrv Justice Dennison, and 
Mr Justice Foster; thought that a!) this was necessary 
forty: years:'ago, surely the length of time whieh has 
shiieé elapsed without their decision having been called 
in question; has not-weakened, but rather confirmed 


the authority of: ce The si hei ise divided, 


raade no order, ! ! 

EI beheveit ‘idles heheonal opinion, that i in dictierie of 
qua tam, the defendiat must shew he is qualified; this 
general opinion, however, does not absolutely convince 
me of its legality; and, at all events, Iam certain it 


is no way ‘consistent ‘with the genuine spirit of -the | 


British constitution, according to which no man is 


‘bound to: convict: himself. It might be urged, per-. 
haps, that-atwoeuld im: general be impossible, strictly” 


speaking; to prove a :man: not qualified; this I am 
willing to allow, but still this paltry excuse is by no 
means ai sufficient reason to evaporate the almost divine 
essenceof that coastitution, the genuine purity of which 
has been the admiration of the world. . Many. actions 
have -been:tried respecting qualitication, wherein the 
defendant; has voluntarily produced the necessary re- 
quisites for this’ purposes but I know of none which 
have takenplace-of late years, where the defendant has 
refused to prove his qualitication. It 1s very probable 

the opiniensof the generality of the long-robed frater- 
nity: may be opposite to that here laid down, or some 


person. surely ;would. have -been met with, obstinate 
enough to,trydte 6 1 4. hes i 


pe 


brace of pointers or set- 


leash of pointers or set- 
ers : 

. couple of spaniels 
A couple and a half of spa- 
niels 
brace of hares 
. leas: of hares 
‘o start or move a hare 

| brace of grouse ; 
leash of grouse 
pack of grouse 
"oO raise grouse 
. brace of black game 
leash of black game 
pack of black game 
‘o raise a black cock or 
pack 
\ brace anda half of par- 


Lk brace of partridges, or 
birds : 
L covey of partridges 
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To raise or spring par- 

_tridges 

A brace of quail 

A brace and. a halfef quail 

A bevey of quails 

To raise quails 

A brace of pheasants 

A leash of pheasants 

A ni (or nid) of pheasants 

To push a pheasant 

A couple of woodcocks __ 

A couple and a half of © 
woodcocks 

A flight of woodcocks 

To flush a woodeock | 

A couple of snipe | 

A couple and a half of 
snipes 

A wisp of snipe 

To spring a snipe 

A flock or team of wild 
ducks 

A gaggle of geese 

A wing of plover 

A trip of dottrell. 


THE END, 


Davidson, Printer, Old Boswell Court, London. 
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